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CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 


By FREDERICK ADCOCK, 


HERE is little enough of interest, resentment against the king, and had 
= perhaps, in Chepstow town, quaint frequently used many scornful expres- 

and picturesque as so much of it is; sions towards him, so that he had been 
but Chepstow Castle has some- : 
thing of a history and is 7 it : 
haunted by certain memorable 4 
ghosts. It rises gauntly on a ' 
shelving cliff that overhangs a 
sweeping curve of the Wye, and 
there is a tradition that some 
kind of a fortress has always 
occupied the same site from far wy 
off in the years that are imme- BBM 
morial. | 

At any rate, there are more " 
or less definite records of the 
Castle that carry us back to the 
time of the Norman invasion, 
and the Domesday Book makes 
it clear that shortly after the 
Conquest it was included in the 
domain of William Fitzosborn. 
A certain Fitzosborn, Earl of 
Hereford, built the northern 
part of the Castle in the 
eleventh century, and his son 
and successor, Earl Roger, for- 
feited the estates to the Crown 
by his passionate and ungovern- 
able pride. The story, as told 
by Dugdale, runs, that though 
Earl Roger nourished some 
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ordered to be confined during the king's 
pleasure, “yet was the king pleased, 
at the celebration of the feast of Easter, 
in a solemn manner, as was then. usual, 
to send to this Earl Roger, at that 
time in prison, his royal robes; who so 
disdained the favour that he forthwith 
caused a great fire to be made, and the 
mantle, the inner surcoat of silk, and the 
upper gar- 
ment lined 
with precious 
furs to be sud- 
denly burnt ; 
which so 
being made 
known to the 
king, he be- 
came not a 
little dis- 
pleased, and 
said, ‘Cer- 
tainly this is 
a very proud 
man who hath 
so abused me, 
but by the 
brightness of 
God he shall 
never come 
out of prison 
so long as I 
live.” And 
in durance ac- 
cordingly he 
ended his 
days. 

Later, the 
Castle was 
bestowed 
upon the De 
Clare family, 
the most 
famous of whom were Walter, who 
founded Tintern Abbey, and Richard, 
surnamed Strongbow, who succeeded to 
the title in 1148. The Castle by marriage 
passed with the rest of the De Clare estates 
to the famous Hugh Bigod. But after 
various changes, the fortress was again 
forfeited, and Edward IV. granted it to 
the Herberts ; from them, by marriage, 
it descended to the Somersets, and so to 
the present Dukes of Beaufort. There was 
an interim, during the Commonwealth, 
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when bya grant of Parliament it became 
the property of Oliver Cromwell; but 
after his death and the Restoration it 
reverted to its former owner. 

Meanwhile, however, during the Civil 
War the Castle had gone through some 
stormy experiences. It was first held for 
the king; the Roundheads besieged and 
captured it, but Sir Nicolas Kemeys sur- 

prised the 
garrison of 
the western 
gate in a 
night attack 
and retook the 
place by 
storm. Then 
it was be- 
sieged again, 
and this time 
Cromwell 
himself led 
the besiegers, 
but the defen- 
ders held out 
so stubbornly 
that he had 
to resume his 
march to 
Pembroke, 
leaving 
Colonel Ewer 


a: to carry on 

eee po the invest- 

n= CHEPSTOW (CASTLE ment. Re- 

~ >» on duced almost 

to starvation, 

the Royalists 

still refused 

to surrender, 

hoping to 

escape across 

the Wye by 

boat, but a soldier of the Parliamentary 

army swam the river, cut the rope that 

held the boat and brought it away with 

him, thus destroying the garrison’s last 

chance. A final assault resulted in the 

capture of the Castle; Sir Nicolas was 

slain, and very little quarter shown to 
the garrison, 

Nor was the long-departed Earl Roger 
the only noted prisoner who lived many 
years and died within the Castle walls. 
While the struggle between King and 
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Parliament was in progress, the Royalist 
divine Jeremy Taylor was taken prisoner 
and shut up in a tower there that to this 
day is named after him. But he did 
not die there as did the regicide Henry 
Marten, who occupied for twenty years 
the other tower, on the left of the en- 
trance. 

Henry Marten was a member of the 
High Court of Justice which condemned 
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Charles I., consented to the judgment and 
signed the death warrant of the Stuart 
king. After the Restoration he surren- 
dered, trusting to the royal proclamation 
of amnesty, but, by a quibble which can- 
not be regarded as.otherwise than ignoble, 
this plea did not avail him. He was 
arrested, tried, found guilty of compassing 
the late king’s death, and condemned to 
die. However, probably through the 
interposition of Charles II., he was re- 
spited, and afterwards his sentence was 
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commuted to imprisonment for the rest 
of his life. Confined at first in the Tower, 
he was afterwards removed to Chepstow 
Castle, where he appears to have been 
treated most leniently, and to have been 
allowed extensive privileges. His wife 
was permitted to live with him, he made 
excursions and paid visits in the neigh- 
bourhood and received visits freely from 
his friends. 
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Marten seems an odd consort for the 
Puritanical bigots of his time, for he was 
without religious faith, is said to have 
been a rather loose liver, and had little 
reverence in his soul for dignities of 
Church or State. Anthony Wood relates 
of him that “he forced open a great iron 
chest within the college of Westminster 
and thence took out the crown, robes, 
sword and sceptre belonging anciently to 
King Edward the Confessor, and used by 
all our kings at their inaugurations, and 
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with a scorn greater than his lusts and 
the rest of his vices, he openly declared 
that there should be no longer any use 
for these toys and trifles; and in the 
jollity of that humour he invested George 
Wither, a Puritan satirist, in the royal 
habiliments, who being crowned and 
royally arranged (as well right became 
him), did forthwith march about the room 
in a stately garb, and afterwards, with a 
thousand apish and ridiculous actions, 
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exposed those sacred raiments to con- 
tempt and laughter.” 

Evidently Marten had a frolicsome, as 
well as irreverent, spirit. Many are the 
tales of a like nature told of him, though 
probably most are apocryphal, such as 
that which relates that he and Cromwell, 
after the death warrant of Charles had 
been signed, celebrated their achievement 
by such schoolboy frivolities as throwing 
inkpots and cushions at each other. 
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Carlyle’s estimate of the man’s character 
doubtless gets at the pith of him, and 
with impartial insight. “Henry Marten,” 
writes the Chelsea sage, “ is a tight little 
fellow, though of somewhat loose life. 
His witty words pierce you, as light 
arrows, through the thick oblivious torpor 
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He was buried in the chancel of 
Chepstow Church, but afterwards the 
remains were removed to the south aisle, 
which was subsequently destroyed, but 
the stone which covered the grave was 
preserved. The inscription it bears is 
characteristic of the sceptical yet sturdy 
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of the generations, testifying to us very 
clearly: Here was a right hard-headed, 
stout-hearted little man, full of sharp fire 
and cheerful light; sworn foe of Cant 
in all its figures; an indomitable little 
Roman Pagan, if no better.” He was no 
angel, it may be, but equally he was no 
humbug. 


spirit of the man whom it commemorates. 
It runs— 


Here, September the 9th, in the year of our Lord, 
1680, 
Was buried a true Englishman, 
Who in Berkshire was well known 
To love his country’s freedom 'bove his own; 
But living immured full twenty year, 
Had time to write, as doth appear, 
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H ere or elsewhere (all's one to you, to me), 

E arth, air or water gripes my ghostly dust, 

N one knows how soon to be by fire set free. 

R eader, if you an oft try'’d rule will trust, 

Y ou’ll gladly do and suffer what you must. 

M y time was spent in serving you, and you 

A nd death’s my pay (it seems) and welcome, too ; 

R evenge destroying but itself, which I 

T o birds of prey leave my old cage and fly. 

E xamples preach to the eye; care then (mine 
says) 

N ot how youend, but how you spend your days. 


Aged 78 years. 


Chepstow Castle was a fortress of great 
strength, built of massive walls, defended 
by lofty towers and protected by the Wye 


CASTLE. 


and a moat. A fine Norman arch flanked 
by two round towers forms the principal 
entrance. There were three courts, round 
the outermost of which were ranged the 
great hall, kitchens, guard rooms, ser- 
vants’ quarters, and other apartments. 
The garden court was next entered, and 
beyond lay the third in which the princi- 
pal structure wasthe chapel. In its prime 
Chepstow must have been an imposing edi- 
fice, a true baronial fortress-residence of 
the Middle Ages, in which architectural 
beauty and a haughty pride of position 
stood armed at all points to greet the wel- 
come guest with splendid hospitality or to 
receive the foe with the sternest defiance. 





GIVE ME FIVE MINUTES. 
A Dialogue. 


By MRS. HOWARTH. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE : 
JAMES . Spveiscn eveced Oe ae aT ee. 
HECTOR SPENCER............Barrister. 
VivA GARDNER............ Young Lady. 
Mrs. DIGBY Her Married Sister. 


SCENE—Tihe lift of the Hotel Im- 
perial, London-by-the-Sea. 

MR. SPENCER (moving away trom 
the litt, which is in total darkness) : 


Here, porter, where’s the man who. 


attends to this lift? I want to go to 
floor 13 at once. 

JAMES: Very sorry, sir, I’m sure, 
sir. Can’t think what’s become of the 
boy. Gone to his tea, I suppose. 

MR. SPENCER: Well, can’t you 
take me up? Really, this hotel is ex- 
tremely badly managed ! 

JAMES: Would, sir, if I dared: But 
my orders is not to leave this ‘ere ‘all. 

MR. SPENCER: Well, then, I’ll take 
myself up. (Zaters litt, bangs door. 
James simultaneously touches a button 
which starts the electric light, and Mr. 
Spencer works the rope vigorousiy. 
_ Suddenly the lift stops. No effort of 
Mr. Spencer prevails on it to move.) 
Confound this lift! What’s the mat- 
ter now? (Zugs_at rope and shouts 
downwards to James.) 

A VOICE (in distress—MIss VIVA 
GARDNER'S): Oh—Oh! I am so 
frightened. (MR. SPENCER (urns 
round suddenly to see a young and 
beautilul maiden sitting on the lounge 
at the other end of the lift-car.) 

MR. SPENCER (stiffly, quitting the 
rope with one hand and raising his 
hat): Miss Gardner? 

Miss GARDNER: Yes; it is I, Mr. 
Spencer. 

Mk. SPENCER (s#ill very stiffly): I 
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am exceedingly surprised, and, pardon 
me, in a very difficult position. 

Miss GARDNER (her face buried in 
her handkerchiet, but firmly, in a 
calm voice) : 1 know it, Mr. Spencer. 
But you cannot be more surprised than 
I, or more embarrassed. 

MR. SPENCER: May I ask how you 
came here? I had no idea there was 
anyone in this most objectionable lift 
when I got in. Believe me, I would 
never have—— 

Miss GARDNER (Aoély) : You would 
never have got in had you known I 
was in it; I am aware of that. 

Mr. SPENCER: Then why——? 

Miss GARDNER: Then why did I 
get in? Well, to tell you the truth, I 
was in before you came up. I was 
waiting for the boy. 

Mr. SPENCER: And when you 
heard my voice you thought I’d do in- 
stead, I suppose? 

Miss GARDNER: I—I didn’t think 
at all. I believe I was paralysed. 

MR. SPENCER (coldly): I regret 
that my voice should have had so 
painful an effect upon you, Miss 
Gardner. 

Miss GARDNER : 
do? 

Mr. SPENCER (tugging violently 
again at the rope): 1 don’t know. 

Miss GARDNER: Where are we? 

Mr. SPENCER : Somewhere between 
the fifth and sixth floors, I believe. 

Miss GARDNER: Too far-up for 
James to hear. 

Mr. SPENCER (more gently, looking 
round): You area brave woman, Miss 
Gardner. 

Miss GARDNER: You used to think 
so, Mr. Spencer. 


What are we to 
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Mr. SPENCER (Aaséily): Did I? 
Here, James !—James !—I say ! 

Miss GARDNER: I am not fright. 
ened now. 

Mr. SPENCER (more cheerfully) : 
That’s all right. But I wish I could 
release you from this unpleasant posi- 
tion. 

Miss GARDNER: I know it is un- 
pleasant for you. 

Mr. SPENCER: But not more so 
than for you. 

Miss GARDNER : I fancy it must be. 

Mr. SPENCER (with asmile): But 
why ? 

Miss GARDNER: Well, you know, 
you wanted to come up by yourself. 

Mr. SPENCER: And you wanted to 
come up with someone else? 

Miss GARDNER: I am not sorry I 
came up with you, if—if— 

Mr. SPENCER (leaving the rope 
and seating himselt beside her): lf 
what? 

Miss GARDNER: If you are going 
to be kind to me. 

Mr. SPENCER: I kind? Well, 
really, I—I like that ! Who has been 
kind to me I should like to know? 

Miss GARDNER: Mr. Spencer, I 
have longed to see you many times 
since I wrote to you to break off our 
engagement. 

Mr. SPENCER (encouragingly, 
stroking the tur trimming that edges 
her cloak) : Not more than I have 
longed to see you, Viva. I may call 
you that, may I? 

MIss GARDNER: If you remember, 
Hector, I said in my last letter that I 
hoped we should always be friends. 

MR. SPENCER: Oh, bother friends ! 
We can’t be that. I am your lover 
or a stranger to you. What bosh you 
women talk about friendship ! 

Miss GARDNER (sighing): Oh, 
Hector, if I could only explain to you 
what made me write that letter |! 

MR. SPENCER (tenderly clasping 
her round the waist): My darling ! 
Try! 

Miss GARDNER: It is a long story, 
and perhaps we ought to be screaming 
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for help. What can the lift man be 
about, I wonder? 

Mr. SPENCER: Never mind the 
lift man. Evidently this is a slack 
time, and they don’t want the lift. 
Whether they do or not is a matter of 
supreme indifference to me. I want 
to hear why you wrote that letter, 
Viva. You said that insuperable dif- 
ficulties had arisen against our union. 

Miss GARDNER: Did I say that? 
What stilted language ! 

MR. SPENCER: I thought so, too. 
I scarcely believed it either. 

Miss GARDNER: Then why did you 
go off to Monte Carlo? 

MR. SPENCER: I didn’t. I shut 
myself up in the Temple with my 
brother, and thought of suicide. 

Miss GARDNER: Oh, Hector ! 

Mr. SPENCER: Would you have 
regretted me, Viva? 

Miss GARDNER: Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER: Viva—— 

Miss - GARDNER: Yes, Hector. 
Hush ! Listen! I hear someone. They 
must have found out that we. are here, 
and - the lift will begin to move or 
something. I am so glad. 

MR. SPENCER: It shan’t move if I 
can prevent it till you have told me 
you love me. 

Miss GARDNER: I do. 

Mr. SPENCER: And will you marry 
me, Viva? : 

Miss GARDNER: Yes, yes, Hector ; 
I will. 

MR. SPENCER: 
culties, or no? 

Miss GARDNER: Oh, Hector. 

Mr. SPENCER: Yes—yes—we are 
stuck. Well, they’ve found that much 
out. Did you hear the man? Kiss me, 
Viva, darling. Oh, bless this lift! 
What am I to do? (Muffled directions 
are distinguishable trom the rool 
above.) Yes! Yes! All right! 

Miss GARDNER: It’s moving! We 
are saved | 

MR. SPENCER: My darling! I am, 
at any rate. 


Insuperable diffi- 


. SCENE—Drawing-room ot hotel, an 
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hour later. MRS. DiGBY and her sister 
seated together. MR. SPENCER has 
just lett them. 

Mrs. DicsBy: So 
ceeded, Viva? 

Miss GARDNER: I wish you 
wouldn’t call a pure accident by that 
name, Lottie. 

Mrs. DicBy: A pure accident? I 
like that |! 

Miss GARDNER: 
mean? 

Mrs. Dicsy: Well, you said to 
me this very afternoon, when I was 
talking to you about Hector Spencer, 
that if you could only get him to your- 
self for five minutes, you’d have your 
engagement on again. 

Miss GARDNER: My dear Lottie, 
your memory is extraordinarily good. 
But did I proceed to tell you that I 
should engage the lift boy to disap- 
pear directly Hector came into the 
hotel, and on the remote chance of his 
doing so, did I seat myself in the lift 
for the afternoon? 


the ruse suc- 


What do you 
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Mrs. DicsBy: And did you pay the 
man to keep that lift stuck between 
floors five and six, in order that you 
could secure the five minutes you de- 
sired so much? 

Miss GARDNER: How you would 
like to know that, Lottie, wouldn’t 
you? 

Mrs. DicBy: Yes, I should. 

Miss GARDNER: Then, before I 
tell you, suppose you tell me some- 
thing. What I should like to know 
is whether, or rather, why, you repre- 
sented to Charles, who repeated it to 
me most forcibly, the untruth that 
Hector had not a penny in the world, 
and no prospects? Was it, my dear 
girl, that you—— 

Mrs. Dicpy: Have you seen your 
dinner dress? It came from Celan- 
dine’s while you were out this after- 
noon, darling. 

Miss GARDNER: No; did it? Let 
us have a look at it together, Lottie. 


(Exeunl the sisters, arm-in-arm.) 





THE BISHOP'S 


DIFFICULTY. 


BOSTON SOMERS. 


IS Lordship the Bishop of Mansford 
had finished, if not one of the 
most important, certainly one of 

most worrying letters of his life. Though, 
to be quite accurate, it was not the 
letter itself which was worrying, but the 
decision which the letter represented, or 


—still another qualification—the long 
process of reasoning, argument and coun- 
ter-argument, which he had been called 
upon to maintain with himself, his 
relations, his friends, and his conscience 
before the decision could be reached. 
And, after all, he was not sure that he 


had done right. Even whilst the gummy 
flap of the envelope was in contact with 
the epispocal tongue, fresh doubts assailed 
him and— Well, really the predicament 
was an irritating one, and he felt towards 
it much as Lord Melbourne used to feel 
when he had to appoint a bishop. “ Damn 
it, another bishop dead ! ” said the secular 
lord on one occasion ; and although his 
spiritual lordship did not actually utter 
any wicked words, even at the most 
intense moments of the crisis, I do not 
think he would like to have had his 
thoughts translated into visible language. 

And now, just as he was about to finally 
settle the affair by licking the envelope, 
the sight of a certain person entering by 
the palace gates gave a mighty pull to 
the argumentative scales, converting what 
might be described as a slight list to 
starboard into a heavy list to port—a 


curtsey on one side into a profound bow 
on the other. The bishop was thunder- 
struck, his tongue was paralysed, and the 
menial function that only a moment 
before had been allotted to it remained 
unfulfilled. That envelope was destined 
to remain for ever unlicked. 

The gentleman who had thus, uncon- 
sciously, produced this sudden revolution 
was the Reverend Thomas Greaves, one of 
those latter-day Churchmen who busy 
themselves in the slums of our great towns 
and work amongst the poor after a 
fashion that would look like madness to 
most of their free-and-easy predecessors 
of the Establishment. But Mr. Greaves’ 
greatest claim to distinction, as far as 
his lordship and the present history is 
concerned, was that the bishop himself 
stood sponsor for him at the baptismal 
font. “And I never thought of him!” 
said his lordship, as soon as he had 
recovered the use of his tongue. It was 
certainly “out of sight out of mind” in 
this case—But really one ought to have 
begun to tell the story of the Bishop’s 
Difficulty at an earlier stage in its 
development. It was a difficulty peculiar 
to bishops, only in this case intensified 
by the largeness of the issue at stake and 
the great number of applicants with 
claims more or less legitimate. The 
bishop, poor innocent man, never knew 
at which- particular point in his career 
the struggle really commenced. He did 
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448 THE BISHOP'S 
not know, for instance, that whilst his 
own appointment was still only in the 
air, his first cousin, Mrs. Elmwood, one 
morning at breakfast addressed her 
husband after the following fashion :— 

“T have heard that beyond all doubt 
my cousin, Canon Formley, will be 
appointed to the bishopric of Mansford, 
and that ought to open up a rich pros- 
pect for one of the boys. It is true I 
never had a high opinion of the Church 
as a career, but if the canon really 
becomes a bishop—and his great services 
to the party surely entitle him to the 
honour — he will kave many oppor- 
tunities of showing his family affection, 
and I am decidedly of opinion that one 
of our sons should enter the Church.” 

“* My dear, you are very often ‘ decidedly 
of opinion,’” her husband ventured to 
say; “and if you will allow me for once 
in a way to be ‘decidedly of opinion’ 
also, I will say that not one of your three 
sons has any vocation for the Church, or 
would be an ornament to it if he did 
enter it.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Elmwood, ’tis just like 
you to run down our own children, 
because you think they take after me. 
And what’s wrong with Philip for a 
clergyman, may I ask you?” 

“A hundred years ago Philip might 
have done for the Church of England. 
A fondness for horse-racing was not then 
a bar to promotion, but at- the present 
day I think the best career for him would 
be that of a bookmaker.” 

“Much you know about the matter,” 
answered Mrs. Elmwood, with a toss of 
her head; “ would you be surprised if I told 
you that in his younger days Canon 
Formley had many a bet on a race, and, 
at least on one occasion, ran in asteeple- 
chase? Oh, Philip is all right, and if 
the prospect of three thousand a year 
would not steady him, he is a greater 
fool than I believe him to be and does 
not take after the Formleys.” 

“Three thousand a year! You think 
him good enough for a bishop, then ?” 

“] am not speaking of his being a 
bishop. If you considered your children’s 
interests as I am obliged to consider 
them, you would remember that the 
living of Hepworth is worth the sum 
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mentioned, and that the rector cannot 
live very long. You might also have 
known, Mr. Elmwood, that it is one of 
the very few good livings in the absolute 
gift of the Bishop of Mansford.” 

Though still of the same opinion in 
regard to the character and capabilities 
of his son, Mr. Elmwood did not venture 
to argue the matter any further with his 
wife. For the sake of peace he had been 
in the habit of letting his wife have her 
own way on most matters that lay out- 
side his business, so he was not in the 
least surprised to learn a week later that 
Philip had suddenly grown steady, begun 
to attend week-day services at the parish 
church, and had been heard to denounce 
betting and all connected with horse- 
racing as a very great evil. The. next 
news was that Philip, who hitherto was 
supposed to have leanings towards the 
law, had decided to enter the Church. 

And he did enter it, and made, in some- 
body’s words, “a confounded fine parson.” 

He had been a curate for some years 
when at last the coveted living became 
vacant, and the bishop’s difficulty began. 
Mrs. Elmwood lost no time in putting in 
her claim for her son. For a whole day, 
not excluding the hours when he seemed 
to be otherwise occupied, she argued 
with his lordship ; when not actually talk- 
ing she made her presence felt in many 
ways, so that the poor bishop had a 
sensation that her eyes followed him 
about, even though the rest of her 
anatomy remained behind in the drawing- 
room. Before she returned home he had 
half promised to give the living to her 
son, and felt entirely miserable on that 
account. 

Mrs. Elmwood drove to the station in 
high glee ; if she had not conquered out 
and out, she was convinced that at the 
next assault she would carry the day. 
She had barely taken her place in the 
train, however, when her confidence 
received. a sudden shock. Philip, who 
was, of course, aware of her errand, had 
arranged to meet her at the station, and 
was about to follow her into the carriage 
when he saw Miss Alice Shadwell, the 
dean’s daughter, rush forward impetuously 
to meet a bearded son of the Church who 
had the ‘appearance of having just 
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arrived from foreign parts. The two 
greeted each other warmly—they may, 
indeed, have kissed—and Philip felt that 
he was gazing at a rival. His mother, 
attracted by the change in the expression 
of his face, looked out and gave expres- 
sion to something that sounded very like 
a bad word. She was on the point of 
leaving the carriage and returning to 
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DIFFICULTY. 


help it she will never spend a’ penny of 
that three thousand a year.” 

“ But who is he?” persisted Philip. 

“Oh, her lover, of course. You must 
have heard of him ; he has been convert- 
ing the Indians in Canada for some years. 
Stuart Pike I think his name is; an 
appropriate name too; and if you don't 
mind, my dear Philip, I think he will 


The two greeted each other warmly. 


renew the assault on the bishop when 
Philip took his seat beside her. 

“Who is he?” asked the young man, 
knowing that there was no need to 
enlarge the terms of his question. 

“The designing minx!” cried Mrs. 
Elmwood viciously; “she must have 
cabled for him to come home before the 
poor rector was dead. : I call such conduct 
cold-hearted in the extreme ; but if I can 


swallow you up as a very little fish 
indeed. He has a reputation and the 
backing up of the dean, and these may 
count even more than family affection 
with the dear bishop.” 

“I hope not,” answered Philip 
dubiously, “for though I like my work 
well enough, I should never have entered 
the Church were it not for the prospect of 
the Hepworth living, which you as good 
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as promised me, mother. If in the end I 
should not get it——” 

“You shall get it, if you play your 
cards correctly,” said the mother in her 
usual decided manner. 

“ Oh, there are cards to be played! I 
used to be rather good at that before I 
started to wear this kind of coat. But 
tell me what I have to do, mother, and 
trust me to perform my part.” 

“You must fall in love at once 
with Miss Ransome, the archdeacon’s 
daughter!” 

“ Heavens! she is as ugly as the seven 
deadly sins, and os 

“ But she is a great favourite with the 
bishop, and with her to back me up I 
think we could carry all before us. What 
does it matter much about her looks? 
She would make an excellent wife for a 
clergyman, and knows as much about 
Church matters as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The bishop has told me 
that he will not make the appointment 
for six weeks yet, and in the meantime 
you must become engaged to Honoria 
Ransome.” 

The Reverend Philip Elmwood did 
not look pleased at the prospect, but 
before the home station was reached he 
had promised to do as his mother wished. 

Next day Stuart Pike was introduced 
to the bishop by Dean Shadwell, and was 
very well received. His lordship was 
well acquainted with the missionary 
work of his visitor, and asked many 
questions as to his mode of life, his 
future prospects in the chosen field of his 
labours, and—if he was married. ‘“ Well, 
not yet,” answered Mr. Pike, “but I 
hope to be so very soon. Indeed, I may 
tell your lordship that I have been 
engaged for some years to Miss Shadwell, 
though for certain reasons we have not 
made the fact publicly known.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the bishop. 
**And is she going back with you to 
those wild parts? Will it not be very 
hard for a tender girl like her?” 

“Yes, it will be hard, but I asked her 
to send for me when she was ready to 
share my hardships, and the word came 
to me three weeks ago. She is a brave 


girl!” 
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“ And she never told me a word about 
it,” commented his lordship musingly, 
“nor, indeed, about you,” he added. 

Miss Shadwell was a favourite with 
the bishop, and he evidently did not like 
the prospect of losing her. 

Next day his lordship called at the 
dean’s house and was greatly distressed to 
see signs of tears on Alice Shadwell’s face. 

“ What is this I hear about your going 
to leave us?” he asked, “I was never 
more surprised in my life, never since the 
day I heard I was going to be made a 
bishop.” 

“Oh, indeed I am very miserable,” 
said Alice, bursting into tears, “ for if I 
go to the wilds I break my fatlter’s heart, 
and if I do not go I break poor Stuart's 
heart. Oh, I do not know what to do!” 

“It is very sad indeed, very sad,” said 
the bishop, sympathetically ; “ but is there 
no way out of the difficulty?” 

“No way that I can see. Stuart is so 
romantically earnest that he has set his 
heart on converting the entire population 
of the district in which he works; and 
on the other hand, even should he be 
prevailed upon to stay at home, he would 
not marry unless he had a living that 
would place his wife beyond all the 
paltry contrivances to which the wives 
of poor clergymen have to resort. Your 
lordship does not know, perhaps, that 
his people were very rich at one time; 
he is used to a certain style of living at 
home, and if he cannot have that for his 
wife and himself then it is the wilds. 
And to the wilds I will surely have to 
go!” 

Here the tears were renewed ; but if the 
bishop were more observant he would 
have noticed that one of Alice Shadwell’s 
blue eyes was keenly noticing the effect 
of her words through the interstice between 
her second and third fingers. 

“ Oh, how lucky some girls are!” went 
on Alice, between her sobs; “ they can 
marry where they love without breaking 
the heart of a fond father; they can 
remain in dear old England, where one 
is never beyond the sound of a church 
bell nor out of sight of a church spire! 
When I think that I may never see dear 
old Hepworth again . 

“Ah, you are fond of Hepworth?” 
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said the bishop, in surprise. “I did not 
know——” 

“Oh, yes, my mother’s family have 
many associations with the place, and 
but for the hard-heartedness of one of 
your lordship’s predecessors my grand- 
mother would have been—but I cannot 
trouble your lordship with my affairs.” 

“You are not troubling me, child, and 
if you wish you may tell me about your 
grandmother.” 

“Oh, her husband was the son of the 
rector of the parish, and it was quite 
expected that when his father died he 
would be allowed to succeed, but the 
bishop, who thought more about his own 
family than the interests of the Church, 
appointed one of his own cousins to the- 
living, and my grandparents had to 
remove to a London slum, where they 
lived a most miserable existence. I 
resemble my grandmother in the face, 
and it looks as if I were to resemble her 
in other respects also, for I do not see 
how, much as I love Stuart, I can be 
anything but miserable so far away from 
Hepworth.” 

The bishop was greatly distressed, but 
was not quite so absorbed as not to sus- 
pect some significance in the repetition 
of the name Hepworth. Already, after 
the ordeal he had undergone at the hands 
of his cousin, he began to hate the name, 
and to wish that the late rector could 
have managed to live a few years longer. 
The allusion to the action of his prede- 
cessor in thinking more about his own 
family than of the interests of the Church 
reminded him of the half promise he had 
made to give the appointment to Philip 
Elmwood, and he was glad that the 
promise was not a whole one. ‘The 
actual words he had used were: “ Unless 
I see good reasons for acting otherwise, 
I shall give the living to your son.” 
Well, already he began to see a good 
reason for acting otherwise. Mr. Stuart 
Pike was already a distinguished man, 
with talents that might lead him to a 
high position in almost any career, and 
a large amount of useful labour to his 
credit. He was also engaged to the 
daughter of the excellent dean, who 
appeared to have a kind of traditional 
right to Hepworth, and—— 
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“ Well, my dear, perhaps one of these 
days I shall be able to see a way out of 
the difficulty,” said the bishop, patting 
the girl soothingly on the head; “it is 
quite possible that—but there, we will 
say no more about it at present.” 

Alice took his hand and fervently 
kissed the episcopal ring and the adjoin- 
ing territory. She dried her tears and 
looked up into his face with a world of 
gratitude in her dark blue eyes. When 
his lordship had gone she rushed into the 
kitchen and dragged the cook away from 
the stove to assist in dancing a kind of 
impromptu jig. And even as she danced 
she laughed, called herself a frightful 
hypocrite, and wound up by asking the 
astonished cook if all was not fair in 
love and: war. 

Next day the bishop received a long 
letter from his cousin, Mrs. Elmwood. 
She wrote, as she spoke, in what we may 
call the devoted style. 

“I was scarcely surprised,”’ she wrote 
“to see that Mr. Pike has opportunely 
come back from Canada and is no doubt 
at present on a visit to the dean. You 
know the object of his visit, of course, 
and I have no doubt he will have lost no 
time in presenting himself before you 
and endeavouring to create the kind of 
favourable impression he is said to make 
upon the Indians. There are, I am told, 
many kinds of carrier birds in those 
parts, and it was, no doubt, his intimate 
study of Nature which set him off on his 
long journey whilst yet the poor rector 
of Hepworth was breathing the breath of 
life. He hoped to be in at the death and 
to gobble up the remains before the less 
energetic birds had arrived upon the 
scene. You will, my dear cousin, with 
your usual penetration have perfectly 
understood his motives, though the gentle- 
ness of your nature, particularly where 
women are concerned, may lead you to 
forget the sacred rights of blood, and to 
give to the tears of a young woman what 
you had more than half promised to the 
prayer of an old one. But I will trust 
my own peace of mind and my dear son’s 
future to your care and——” 

There was a good deal more of the 
same kind of writing, and what she said 
seemed to fit in so well with what had 
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“I hope that your lordship will never tempt me.” 


already taken place that the bishop 
feared there was a great deal of truth in 
it. The doubt troubled him so much 
that he found a pretext for sending for 
Mr. Pike, with the ultimate intention of 
probing that young man’s mind to the 
bottom. And as the words “ young 
man” took shape in his thoughts a ray 
of hope sprang into existence. It was 
one of the conditions under which the 
living of Hepworth had been handed 
over to the bishops that no one over 
thirty-three years of age should be 
appointed, and it was quite possible 
that Mr. Pike had already passed that 
limit. If so he would have less com- 
punction in appointing his youthful and 
almost untried relative to the post, 
though he was fully aware that every day 
would now bring fresh claimants for that 
delightful parish in which there were 
many pounds to be gained and few souls 
to be saved. 

“May I ask you, Mr. Pike, how long 
you are likely to remain amongst us?” 
said his lordship. “I should not like to 
obtrude on your holidays, but I think 
you might preach a few sermons up and 
down the diocese before you return.” 

“Nothing would give me _ greater 
pleasure,” answered Mr. Pike; “and, 
indeed, I had it in my mind to ask your 
lordship for an opportunity of interesting 


the? people in the work of 
our missions abroad.” 

“Isuppose you do intend 
definitely to return ?” 

The bishop looked closely 
into the bearded face as he 
asked the question. 

“No other thought has 
crossed my mind.” 

Mr. Pike had no apparent 
difficulty in saying the 
words, and, for his lordship’s 
ear at least, they had the 
ring of truth. 

“Supposing now—mind 
you, I am only supposing— 
that a living were offered to 
you at home, would you re- 
consider your decision?” 

The bishop looked down 
as he spoke, as if he wished 
to hear rather than to see, 
to judge by the tone of the voice rather 
than by the expression of the eyes. 

“ As far as I am personally concerned, 
nothing could tempt me from the work 
on which I have set all my mind and 
heart, but—well there is another, and I 
hope that your lordship will never tempt 
me.” 

“I suppose that even if I were at 
liberty, which I am afraid I am not, to 
offer you the living of Hepworth, you 
would still feel called upon to follow up 
your work in Canada?” 

“] know nothing about Hepworth 

“ Are you not aware that the living is 
now vacant?” 

“‘T have not heard one word about it.” 

“ Not even from Miss Shadwell?” 

“From no one. Hepworth isa village 
near a hill—I have a recollection of that 
much ; my knowledge of it and its affairs 
goes no farther.” 

“Oh, by the way, may I ask you what 
age you are?” said the bishop. “ Beards 
like yours have such a disguising effect 
that it is hard even for an old man like 
me to judge.” 

“I shall be thirty-one next birthday, 
though I have no doubt I look much 
older.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the 
bishop; and when the arrangements for 
the sermons had been put in form the 
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interview terminated. Though he did 
not know it at that moment, Mr. Pike’s 
missionary labours stood in considerable 
danger of interruption. 

Though during the next few weeks all 
kinds of pressure in favour of one candi- 
date or another were brought to bear on 
the distracted bishop, the influence of 
Alice Shadwell, joined with the evident 
sincerity of Mr. Pike, was still in the 
ascendant, and it was not until the 
announcement of an engagement between 
Philip Elmwood and the daughter of the 
archdeacon broke in upon the discussion 
that the scale began to move in the other 
direction. The archdeacon might, except 
for certain rather trivial considerations, be 
now sitting in the seat occupied by his 
lordship, and were it not for the stipula- 
tion in regard to age, the Hepworth living 
would be his almost by right. If he 
could not have it himself, the next best 
thing was to give it to his son-in-law—in 
other words, to his daughter, and—— 

Of a sudden the 
bishop made up his 
mind. To take Stuart 
Pike away from the 
work on which his 
heart was set might 
be to do a grevious 
injury to the cause of 
the Church, whilst on 
the other hand Philip 
would be of little use 
except where there 
was little to do. To 
appoint him to Hep- 
worth would be 
almost the equivalent 
of appointing the 
archdeacon, who 
would no doubt use 
the revenue, or see to 
its use, after such a 
fashion as would tend 
towards the interests 
of religion. The arch- 
deacon was too proud 
a man to plan for 
himself, and therefore 
it became the bishop’s 
duty to settle the 
matter in his interest. 
He would not write 
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the irrevocable letter until next day, 
however, but in the meantime he 
determined to keep Alice Shadwell at a 
distance. 

About the same time in a certain mean 
room in the East End of London a lively 
discussign was going on between two 
clergymen of the Church of England. 
One was a young man whose careless 
attitude as he indulged in his evening 
smoke gave no indication of the earnest- 
ness with which he was able to plead 
his cause. The other was some years 
older with the face of the strenuous 
devotee, the earnestness of an early 
evangelist. 

“Ttell you that it is your duty to the 
Church to do all in your power to obtain 
this living!” the younger man was saying. 
“If you were in the least likely to use the 
income for personal purposes, I should 
not for a moment urge you to try, but 
when we are hard set here for a few 
extra pounds a year, it is nothing short 
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of sinful to let thousands go where they 
may do little or no good, where they may 
possibly do a great deal of harm. Ihave 
been told for a fact that Philip Elmwood 
entered the Church for no other purpose 
than to obtain this living. I used to 
know him years ago—God forgive me if 
I misjudge him—and I do not think he 
can have so greatly altered in the mean- 
time as to make him a safe custodian of 
so much of the legitimate money of the 
Church.” . 

The older man urged that, however 
he might try to disguise the fact, in 
seeking the rich living of Hepworth he 
would be pindering to an innate pride 
which he had for years been vainly 
endeavouring to suppress. 

“ But consider, my dear Greaves, all the 
good you could do with the money ? 
The rectory could be turned into a con- 
valescent home for sone of our poor 
people. Those anemic little ones in 
whom you take such interest might be 
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sent there at times, to breathe health 
amongst the hills ; when one of ourselves 
breaks down, as we often do break down, 
he could transfer his labours to Hepworth 
for a space ; but there—it is your pride 
itself, not your fear of indulging your 
pride, which stands in the way.” 

“T believe you are right after all,” said 
Mr. Greaves with an energetic gesture, 
“and with God’s help I will do as you 
suggest.” 

So next day the bishop’s letter was left 
unsealed, and Mr. Greaves went back to 
the East End with another letter in his 
inside pocket. He was the newrector of 
Hepworth, and since that day .it is 
common history how admirably and 
unselfishly he has filled the post. 

Mr. Pike, too, has done good work in 
Canada, and his wife has every prospect 
of see'ng herself, as she whimsically puts 
it, a bishopess ; but Philip Elmwood—— 

Well, the Church has managed to get 
on without his services. 
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“DEMOISELLE 


MONGST the historical women who 
have played a prominent part 
through the tempestuous days of 

the French Revolution of 1789, the name 
of Demoiselle Théroigne raises itself above 
the others. At the mention of it, our 
retrospective imagination pictures the 
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THEROIGNE.” 


The woman’s real name was Anne 
Terivagne, and she was born in the Belgian 
Ardennes, at the village of Marcourt, in 
the year 1762. Her father was a rich 
farmer whoegave her a moderately good 
education. Asachild her life was chiefly 
sorrow, for when eleven years old she lost 





AS THE LEADER OF THE MOB. 


bloodthirsty mobs, the red caps and the 
tumult and clamour of the streets during 
the agitated time preceding the birth of 
freedom : for the name is that of a beauti- 
ful woman known as Théroigne de Méri- 
court, the heroine of Paul Hervieu’s drama, 
and whom Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
impersonates, 

The study of this revolutionary heroine’s 
career is an absorbing one in human 
interest, although there are long periods 
in Théroigne’s life which are an absolute 
blank. 


her mother ; her father, who had married 
again, died three years afterwards, and 
then Théroigne—for she is known to 
history chiefly by that name—ran away 
from home. From that time her existence 
is a blank until she is traced to London 
first, and later on to Paris; a handsome 
and wealthy woman of the world, living 
a brilliant life, but at the same time 
virtuous and without scandal. 

Then she disappears again for awhile, 
and from that time all her history is 
a series of abrupt appearances and 
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AT THE HEAD OF A SALON. 


disappearances at intervals, showing her 
of an exalted and troubled mind, and as 
an imaginative being acting under the 
impulsion of an excitable nervous tem- 
perament. 

One of her dreams was to become an 
actress, for she always loved music; and 
we next see her in London again greatly 
in love with an Italian tenor (playing 
then at the opera), who persuaded her to 
go and study music in Italy. Here we 
find her staying at Rome in 1789, where 
she heard of the preludes to the great 
scenes of the French Revolution. And 
now occurs the third transformation of 
this extraordinary woman. She blossoms 
forth as an enthusiastic supporter of the 
newly-budding revolutionary ideas and 
conceptions. 


“The Revolution,” wrote Lamartine, 
attracted her as a whirligig attracts all 
mobile things.” 

Paris is her next field of action. On 
the 5th of October, 1789, Paris was with- 
out bread. Sinister rumours of a Court 
plot were in the air, and famine as well 
as fear were in everyone’s thoughts. 
That same day a young woman entered 
the guard room of some barracks, and 
seizing a drum marched through the 
street beating it to the terrible haunting 
cry of “Du pain! du pain! nous voulons 
du pain!” (“ Bread,bread,we want bread !””) 
afterwards being joined in the chorus by 
hundreds of ragged, starving women. The 
sequel to this rash impulsive act was the 
famous “March of the Women,” on 
Versailles, where the Royal Family, the 
Court and the Parliament were staying ; 
and they marched to the ever-swelling 
chorus of “Du pain! du pain! nous 
voulons du pain!” 

That day, the leader of the mob was a 
woman riding on horseback; her dress 
was a riding-habit made of red silk, in 
her belt were pistols, a sword by her side, 
and a large feathered hat covered her 
head. She was young and handsome, 
and she was the now historical figure 
Théroigne de Méricourt, or, as Carlyle 
calls her and as the people called her, 
“ Demoiselle Théroigne.” 

Fable and legend, such as always 
encircle great historical personages, repre- 
sents her always on horseback, and 
parading everywhere through the tumul- 
tuous mobs and their symbols of liberty. 

She followed closely the sittings of 
Parliament and the meetings of the 
clubs. 

She made public speeches, and her 
drawing-room soon assumed a political 
importance, and was the rendezvous of 
such leading men as Mirabeau, Pétion, 
Sreyes, Barnave and Robespierre. 

However, although a staunch revolu- 
tionist, she must not by any means be 
confused with the wretched female furies 
of the fanatical and desperate mob. 

Théroigne, in her devotion to liberty, 
was an aristocrat amongst the ranks of 
the people. 

But an inquiry was opened to know 
the chief culprits in the riots which had 











taken place during the early days "of 
October, 1789. 

Théroigne at the time was staying for 
awhile at her native Belgian village of 
Marcourt, full of the part she had played, 
proud to boast of her new fortune and 
position, andalso displaying her generosity 
towards all her relatives and old acquain- 
tances, 

She was soon considered by the autho- 
rities as a public danger, for her power 
of gaining adherents to the revolutionary 
cause might have disturbed the whole 
country round the village. 

So a stop was soon put to it by the 
Emperor Leopold, brother to Queen 
Marie Antoinette of France, who had her 
arrested and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Kuffstein, where she remained for eight 
months. 

Her captivity, however, was of a 
mild nature, and this period of her 
career is, like so many others, a blank 
to history, for it is asserted (from pre- 
sumably reliable sources) that Emperor 
Leopold’s pardon had affection as a 
motive as well as pity for the young 
woman. 

Back to Paris, she entered the clubs 
again, made a detailed report of the 
circumstances which surrounded her 
capture and imprisonment, and gained 
the acclamations of the maddened mob; 
she became at once the idol of the 
people, the very incarnation of beloved 
Liberty, persecuted by the gilded tyrants, 
and she played this part in the allegorical 
fetes of the Revolution. 

On the 20th of June she took a promi- 
nent place in the savage assault on the 
Tuileries Palace, and put her shoulder to 
the gun wheeled to the royal apartments. 
On the roth of August of the same year 
she entered the Cour des Feuillants, and 
in the name of the people made a blood- 
thirsty demand for the heads of certain 
men. A national guard who had just 
been arrested was handed to her. His 
name was Sulean, a journalistic supporter 
of the Royalist party, who in several of 
his articles had grossly insulted her. 
With her drawn sword she tried to stab 
him; but as he managed to take the 
weapon away from her, the infuriated 
surrounding mob assassinatedhim. And 
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this is really the only murder with which 
the name of Théroigne is associated. 

Doubts have been very strong in the 
minds of historians of the French Revo- 
lution as to whether the woman was a 
fury, a heroine, or merely a_ grisette 
playing inconsistently, but with passion, 
the part of a lady politician. 

There is, however, no doubt that she 
had tendencies towards certain ideals 
which entitle her name to be placed 
among the pioneers of the advocates of 
“ Women’s’ Rights.” She consistently 
advocated the idea of women’s emanci- 
pation and the political equality of both 
sexes, as is proved by a speech she 
delivered in March, 1792. 

This was an address to the women of 





FOR TWENTY-THREE YEARS A RAVING 
MANIAC, 





“ DEMOISELLE 


St. Germains district, and was as follows: 
“Frenchwomen, the time has come at 
last when women should escape from 
that shameful nonentity where the igno- 
rance, pride, and injustice of mankind 
have kept them forso long. Let us place 
ourselves back in the days of our 
ancestors, the Gauls and the Germans, 
when women had their voice in public 
assemblies and were fighting side by side 
with their husbands to defeat the enemies 
of Liberty. Frenchwomen, the . very 
same blood runs through our veins to- 
Says .5-.- 

But the year 1793 witnessed the down- 
fall of her lucky star. 

On the 25th of May, while trying to 
defend a member of her party, Brissot, 
against the murderous assaults of the 
terrible gang of women known as “the 
Knitters” (a name given to them for the 
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habit they had of attending all assem- 
blies and knitting all the while), she was 
stoned by the infuriated mob. She soon 
afterwards complained of great pains in 
her head, and became insane in 1794. 

And now commences the frightful end 
of this tormented life. For the last 
twenty-three long years of her life she 
was a raving maniac, dragging out her 
existence in various asylums. Twenty- 
three years of mental darkness were 
passed by this unhappy woman, who could 
scarcely be reckoned a human being: a 
naked, starving, shrieking wreck of 
humanity, dreaming visions of the dead 
victims of the Revolution, ever seeing 
their necks encircled by the blood-red 
line, while her lips murmured vaguely 
and incoherently the battle-cry of 1793— 
“Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! or 
Death!” 
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HE big diamond sparkled on Elsa’s 
T finger. She lookéd down upon it 
admiringly ; then with one of her 
swift shy glances into John’s face. “May 
I wear it for a little while?” she asked. 
Though they were in the Park, John 
risked public opinion, and taking the 
little hand in his_ held it tightly for a 
minute. “ You shall have it for good 
some day, and twenty better ones,” he 
said confidently. ‘‘ Meanwhile wear it as 
long as you like—that is, till my old dad 
comes to town, which will not be for 
some time yet.” 

“It was very good of him to give it 
to you.” 

“Yes, because he prized it and always 
wore it himself. But I wanted no 
reward for passing an ordinary exam. 
that heaps of other fellows get through 
as a matter of course; besides, I don’t 
care for jewellery. I'd just as soon have 
had a mug engraved with ‘A present for 
a good boy.’ I shall only wear it to 
please him, and you shall wear it to 
please me.” 

Elsa twisted the ring round and round ; 
it was too large even for her middle finger. 
“T shall have to wind cotton round it to 
make it fit,” she said, reflectively. 

“T wish I dared have it made smaller 
for you,” said John, smiling at her 
serious face; “ but till the old man knows 
of our engagement I shall have to con- 
sider it mine. I should like to think of it 
sparkling above Smithson and Scarpley’s 
typewriter every day, and reminding you 
of me.” 
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Elsa hardly heard what he said—she 
was deep in thought, and spoke dreamily. 
“] think it the cruellest thing in Fate— 
to have expensive tastes and no means to 
gratify them.” 

“That’s something that can be con- 
quered,” said John, cheerfully; “ there’s 
always a second best, you know.” 

“Ah, if I could only realise it—but 
I can’t,” Elsa answered despondently. 
“And here is a case in point. Mrs. 
Ponder gave me an awful brooch on my 
birthday—bogus jewels mounted in brass. 
‘I never give a mean present,’ she said ; 
‘and anyone would take this to be 
worth at least forty pounds.’ I thanked 
her, but I have never had the courage to 
wear it. Had I only been able to see it 
with her eyes, I should have been 
delighted with it.” 

“‘ She meant well,” said John, softly. 

“Yes; but I wish it had been a pair 
of gloves. And my gratitude for her 
goodness evaporates with her reiteration 
of it. I wish 1 did not owe her every- 
thing ; I wish she had not clothed, fed, 
and educated me, and put me in the way 
of earning my living, for I can’t be fond 
of her though I have tried. Sometimes 
the mere sound of her voice maddens me, 
and I go to bed at eight to escape from 
it. Even her interest in my affairs 
irritates me. I must be wicked and 
ungrateful after all she has done for me.” 

“No, my dear girl, not wicked, but 
overworked, and suffering from nerves, 
and consequently prone to exaggerate 
trifles.” 

“ Oh, John, she ought not to have had 
me so well educated—we have not a 
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taste incommon. She would have been 
happier with her niece, the grocer’s 
daughter.” 

“You must take more exercise, Elsa; 
that typewriting is too much for you.” 

“No, it is not that; besides, I have 
the daily walk, and I’m better away 
from home. Then I must have some 
money of my own—I can't come to Mrs. 
Ponder for it, feeling as I do—and I pay 
her as much as I can, and try to make 
things last; but oh! I am so tired of 
it all!” 

John’s healthy mind could not gauge 
these fits of despondency. He saw no 
reason for them. Why could not Elsa 
work on sanguinely towards the future as 
he did? She must have little faith in 
him. 

He gently pointed this out to her, but 
she only shook her head, and leaned 
back, closing her eyes. They sat in 
silence for a while, until the mood 
passed ; then Elsa rose, slowly drawing 
her shabby little glove over the beautiful 
ring. 

“You dear John!” she said impulsively. 
“T don’t need this to remind me of you, 
because it is only the thought of you and 
of your perfect trust and patience that 
makes my life endurable. But I do 
think it lovely, and it will be a pleasure 
to wear it, though I expect I shall often 
think of the things it could buy.” 

John rose and drew her arm through 
his, in his bourgeois fashion. “It is 
rather impossible, when you come to 
think of it,” he said, laughing, “‘ to wear 
a-big diamond when you're hard up. I 
couldn’t stand the temptation, you know. 
I’m glad you've got it.” 

Mrs. Ponder prided herself on being 
very outspoken, but hers was the candour 
of vulgarity that spares no one’s feelings, 
least of all those of dependants. She also 
demanded, and could digest, an unstinted 
amount of praise, and, as long as this was 
bestowed, was a fairly amiable person to 
live with. If Elsa céuld have borne with 
this most irritating of foibles she would 
have had a comfortable home; for, 
though Mrs. Ponder mourned over her 
want of tenderness and sympathy, she 
cherished a secret pride in Elsa’s 
beauty and nice manners, which she 
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attributed to her own influence in the 
girl’s training. But Elsa had not the 
tact of hypocrisy that helps so many 
waifs to calm luxurious lives; she had 
the impatience of intellect, and the stress 
of uncongenial companionship told on 
her and caused constant bickerings. 

When John called late one afternoon 
to reclaim his ring he found Mrs. Ponder 
much aggrieved. An altercation had 
taken place in the morning with refer- 
ence to some chintz draperies she had 
chosen that did not meet with Elsa’s 
approval. 

“She’s not home yet,” snapped Mrs. 
Ponder, in answer to his diffident inquiry, 
“and the longer she stays away the 
better. She grumbles at this — she 
grumbles at that—she says she’ll lock her 
door, because I want her to have a pretty 
clean room—and I’m not to interfere 
with her things. Her things! _ Why, she 
hadn’t a rag to her back when I took 
her in! Look what I’ve done for her! 
The paltry sum she insists on giving me 
doesn’t pay for her breakfast. But I 
don’t mind that ; she hasn’t a bit of sense, 
and she won’t listen—that’s what annoys 
me.” 

John endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
stem the wrathful recital of woes. In his 
desire to soothe, he said exactly the wrong 
things. “All girls are the same; I 
suppose they like to be independent. I 
shouldn’t worry about it if I were you; 
perhaps she’s right, you see. And of 
course she knows all she owes to you.” 

““She doesn’t—that’s just what she 
doesn’t !” exclaimed Mrs. Ponder, angrily. 
Suddenly she lowered her voice to a 
mysterious whisper, “‘ No one knows the 
truth—no one would have done what I 
did.” 

John shrank vaguely from these un- 
sought confidences—there was something 
dishonest about listening when Elsa was 
not present to deny or defend them. 
“Well, it’s no good thinking of what is 
past, particularly anything disagreeable, 
is it, Mrs. Ponder?” he said gently. “I 
daresay Elsa will repay you some day.” 

“ Ah! but I must speak of this, if Elsa 
hasn't already,” said Mrs. Ponder, shak- 
ing her head, and assuming her most 
tragic and important ‘air. “I think you 











































ought to know, if you're going to marry 
her.” 

“What is it?” asked John, rather 
anxiously. 

“ Elsa’s father was a thief—he died in 
prison, and Mr. Ponder let me take the 
child and bring her up as my own. If it 
hadn’t been for me she'd have gone to 
the workhouse, for she hadn’t a relation 
in the world.” 

For a moment John sat silent; the 
facts startled him. He thought Elsa 
should have told him voluntarily when 
they became engaged, and he wondered 
whether his father would have to know 
when he found courage to inform him 
of his unsanctioned engagement after 
a brief acquaintance. 

But he met Mrs. Ponder’s curious 
glance calmly. “I expect Elsa forgot to 
mention it,” he said quietly, “and it 
does not make the slightest difference. 
People can’t be responsible for their 
parents.” 

To his inexpressible relief Elsa entered 
as Mrs. Ponder was about to pour into 
his unwilling ears the story of the great 
jewel robbery that had led to her father’s 
arrest and imprisonment. She had, 
apparently, walked off her ill-humour. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her lips smiling, 
as she laid her hands in John’s out- 
stretched ones. 

“You here! I didn’t expect you.” 

When Mrs. Ponder had left them, John 
lingered with Elsa in the.gaudy drawing 
room, any ugly impression the story had 
left fading as he looked in her frank 
and joyous eyes. She was so pretty 
and so gay in her new hat and gown. 
His admiration satisfied her desire of 
approval, and in return her glad wel- 
come rewarded him for the past trying 
half-hour. 

“ And what made you come to-day?” 
she asked, taking a small bunch of violets 
from her waistbelt and fastening them in 
his coat. 

“ My dad’s in town, I have to meet him 
at six, so I called for the ring.” 

He seized Elsa’s busy little hand. 
“Why, what have you done with it?” 

Elsa hesitated, glanced round, and 
looked rather alarmed. “1I—I must 
have left it upstairs,” she said doubt- 
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fully. John was growing impatient when 
she returned with the ring in her hand. 

“T have found it,” she said, “ but you 
will be very cross with me. The stone is 
not quite secure, I must have loosened it 
when I cleaned it. Don’t wear it till the 
diamond is fastened in tightly; but you 
needn’t trouble to take it to a jeweller, 
you can pinch it with some of those 
horrid little forceps.” 

“Why, Elsa, you look as white as a 
sheet! I’m not a bit vexed about it,” 
said John, as he took the ring from her 
shaking hand. Elsa put her arms round 
his neck and laid her face on his 
shoulder. Hecould feel the rapid beating 
of her heart. 

“TI felt so frightened,” she murmured. 
“I thought it was lost.” 

“And even if it were,” said John, 
smiling, “it is not worth the roses in 
your cheeks.” 


Il. 


OHN pocketed the ring and went off 
to meet his father. He thought no 
more about it till the latter, sitting 

opposite to him in a restaurant, where 
they had just finished a miscellaneous 
kind of high tea, suddenly exclaimed :— 

“Why, bless my soul! what have you 
done with your ring?” 

John felt in his pocket, and explained 
that the diamond wanted securing. 

“Well, it’s lucky you did not lose it. 
How did you come to knock it about so?” 

John turned rather red and answered 
irrelevantly. 

“Look here, my boy, you'll come with 
me now and have it mended—it’s not 
safe to carry about a valuable stone like 
that. It’s worth at least twenty-five 
pounds.” 

John put on his hat with an indulgent 
smile, wondering why old people were 
always in such a hurry, and followed his 
father obediently to the nearest jeweller’s. 

“ This little job won’t take a minute,” 
said the old man, as John handed the 
the ring to the shopman—“the claws 
want pressing, that’s all—but be sure to 
put the stone in firmly. I'll warrant it’s 
a flawless Brazilian ; not too large, maybe, 
but perfect. You don’t often see them 
as good.” 
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The jeweller picked the stone out and 
held it up silently, and then close to the 
electric light. He turned it round and 
pursed his lips, and fixing the lens in 
his eye, examined it again without a 
word. 

The old man watched his movements 
with impatience. ‘We don’t want the 
diamond valued,” he said, testily, “we 
want it set.” 

The jeweller leisurely took up the gold 
setting and examined that, too. 

“Do you really want the stone set in 
this?” he inquired, slowly. 

“ Yes—yes—of course we do.” 

“Is seems a pity,” began the jeweller, 
reflectively ; ““you must have been de- 
ceived—that is only a bit of paste—not 
a bad imitation. French diamonds they 
call them.” 

“Imitation! What on earth does the 
man mean ?” gasped the old man; and 
John’s heart sank with sudden forebodings. 

“T'll set it if you like, of course,” the 
jeweller went on, calmly, “ but the gold 
setting is worthy of a better stone. It 
might easily be taken fora real diamond ; 
but only experts can buy really good 
ones; people get taken in every day.” 

“Til swear it was a diamond when I 
bought it,” cried the old man, stamping 
about in his excitement. “I chose it 
myself and had an expert's opinion, 
and he valued it at twenty-five pounds 
wholesale.” 

“T am sorry he should have cheated 
you, sir. I can assure you it is not worth 
twenty-five pence.” 

John picked up the stone and the 
setting and put them in his pocket. 

“Don’t worry, dad,” he said, quietly. 
‘I think I can account for it.” 

“You must and shall account for it. 
ll take my oath the diamond I gave 
you was real,” 

He followed John out of the shop, 
talking, gesticulating, and oblivious of 
the jeweller’s polite good-evening. 

“Now, then, what have you to tell 
me?” he asked, fiercely, when they had 
got outside. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said John, at his 
wits’ end. “The truth is—I lent it toa 
friend—and Fe 


“You lent it! You lent a valuable 


diamond ring that I was a fool to trust 
you with——” 

“Gently, father, gently. I can’t for 
the moment understand how, but the 
stone must have been exchanged.” 

“Exchanged!” ° spluttered the old 
man. “It has been pawned—pawned 
by some needy devil who has been 
sponging on you. I'll track him out, 
the rascal—where’s his address?” 

They had arrived at John’s lodgings. 

“Look here, father,” he said, gravely, 
as he inserted the latch-key ; “ when you 
gave me that ring it was to belong 
to me, and therefore this is my affair. 
You may be sure I shall follow up the 
whole incident and discover the diamond.” 

“It strikes me forcibly that you have 
not been very honest about this, my 
boy,” said the old man, waving aside 
his invitation to enter. “ No—lI’m not 
coming in. I'm going right back home, 
to think over it, and if I don’t hear 
from you by the end of the week, why, 
it may be some time before you see me 
up here again. Duty to your father is 
one thing, and duty to your friends 
another, and if you don't value my gifts 
you don’t value my visits.” 

In spite of John’s protestations, he 
descended the steps with dignity and 
turned slowly towards the station. 

John went to his lonely little sitting- 
room, and flinging himself on the sofa 
tried to view the affair dispassionately ; 
but when he sought to account for the 
false diamond, he could only think of 
Elsa’s white face and agitated manner, 
and the story she had kept from him. 
The veriest trifles rose in his mind to 
accuse her—the donning of a new hat 
and gown, following her recent plaint of 
poverty ; her anxiety that he should not 
take the ring to a jeweller. It was easy 
to believe that she had yielded to some 
sudden temptation and sold the diamond ; 
but if she had not had the courage to 
confess it to him, she might have pre- 
tended to have lost it. It was the sub- 
stitution of the false stone that made the 
deception so elaborate, so suspiciously 
planned, and yet just with the touch of 
recklessness that characterises most thefts. 
He thought of Mrs. Ponder, but, with all 
her faults, she was transparently honest ; 















the timid little servant she tyrannised 
over came from a good training home, 
and was much too cowe ! to dream of 
such a scheme. And only Elsa had worn 
the ring—and had such antecedents. 
Elsa’s dislike of imitations spoke in her 
favour; but hesuddenly remembered she 
had not been wearing the ring when he 
asked for it; it was easy now to under- 
stand why. Yet it seemed impossible 
that she should be capable of such a 
fraud. She had always been so candid 
with him, so honest in the analysis of 
her character which she did not coquet- 
tishly display in its best light, as other 
girls would have done. Giddy with con- 
flicting emotions that pleaded confusedly 
for and against her, John went forth to 
tell her of the discovery—to see how she 
would account for it; perhaps the in- 
sidious possibility stole into his mind— 
though he fought against it—to confront 
her with her sin. 

Elsa sat sewing in the maroon-coloured 
parlour when he entered. She rose with 
a startled air :— 

“Has anything happened ? 
you expected your father ?” 

“Yes, he came, but he has gone back 


I thought 


again.” 
“So soon?” 
“Yes. He was angry and nothing 


would induce him to stop.” 


“Angry!” echoed Elsa, anxiously, 
“Have you quarrelled? Did you tell 
him about our engagement ? It is about 


me. Oh, John! I thought it would be 
like that!” 

“No, Elsa, it was not that; it was 
about the diamond.” 

“ My fault again! why didn’t you re- 
set it and wear it to please him?” 

John stared at her flushed face—she 
must be very innocent or very bold to 
ask such a question. 

“The jeweller said it was not worth 
re-setting,” he answered slowly. 

“ What! that beautiful diamond ?” 

“Ah! but it was not the same.” 

“The jeweller must be out of his 
senses |” 

“My dear Elsa, don’t look so scared. 
It sounds impossible, I know, for my dad 
swore the diamond he gave me was worth 
twenty-five pounds, but the jeweller 
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assured us that it was not worth twenty- 
five pence—was, in fact, an imitation.” 

“But I can’t understand!” said Elsa, 
knitting her brows ; “I wore it every day 
till the beginning of this week, and then 
the cotton came undone, and I was afraid 
of losing it and I left it in my bedroom, 
It was terribly careless of me, but when 
you asked for it to-day I had no idea 
where I had put it, and I looked every- 
where.” 

“Where did you find it at last ?” asked 
John, trying to speak cheerfully. 

“Oh!*in a drawer full of odds and 
ends, and then the diamond had come 
out of the setting.” 

“ Well?” urged John, impatiently. 

“Then I searched and searched and 
tumbled all the things out, and at last I 
found it under the paper that lined the 
drawer, and fixed it in the ring before I 
brought it downstairs, and that’s all I 
can tell you—the jeweller is wrong, it 
must be the same.” 

“It is strange you did not notice before 
how loose the stone was.” 

“Not at all; 1 did not wear it after I 
had cleaned it. I didn’t even know it 
was in the drawer. Oh! why did you 
lend it to me?” She sat down, hiding 
her face in her hands. 

John laid his arm round her shoulders. 
“Elsa, I don’t care a bit about losing 
the diamond, but my father thinks I 
have deceived him, and that I know or 
guess what has become of it. He believes 
I am shielding someone,” he added, 
abruptly. 

Elsa started up, dashing away her tears. 
When she spoke her voice was strangely 
calm. “Speak out; say what is in your 
mind.” 

“Elsa, dear Elsa, tell me all. I swear 
it won’t make any difference. I love you 
better than anyone in the world, but this 
doubt hurts beyond bearing. What does 
it matter if you did take the diamond? 
I wish I had never seen the cursed thing! ” 

Elsa drew back as he approached : her 
unflinching eyes sought and held his 
troubled glance. 

“You think I took it?” she asked, 
slowly. 

“Yes—no—good God !—I don’t know 
what to believe!” 
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“You think I sold it, and found a 
worthless substitute, planning the whole 
thing like any thief; that I lied to you 
and deceived you? Have I ever given 
you reason to suspect me of such a sin? 
Have my poor confidences taught you to 
think me capable of deceit and dishonesty, 
of being wicked enough to steal and 
cheat, and too cowardly to confess?” 

“Elsa—Elsa—stop! How can you say 
such things?” He held out his hands 
with a wild gesture of appeal, but a 
flame leapt in her eyes that frightened 
him as she turned away, white and 
scornful. 

“ T have loved and trusted too blindly, 
and I have expected too much. No; I 
can never take your hand after this, and 
you—you could not, dare not, love the 
creature you imagine me to be.” 

“My darling, I was mad to say it—I 
don’t believe it. I never did. Only 
forgive me!” 

“If I had cared for you one fraction 
less, 1 might have been able to; but I 
shall remember and suffer for this all my 
life, and it would be kinder to keep out 
of my way.” 


IIL. 


NE afternoon in early summer, three 
Q) years later, John stood at the 
window of his trim professional- 
looking house, and looked out on the 
green garden of the Square, in which the 
trees nodded and rustled in the breeze and 
reminded him of Elsa. 

How much had happened since then— 
the taking of his degree, his short 
assistantship, and wonderful success in the 
practice his father had bought for him, 
The enjoyment of it all was marred 
by his father’s death, and his baffled 
search for Elsa. His anxiety as to what 
had become of her was even greater 
than his longing to see her again. 

As he stood there, moodily reviewing 
the past, he saw Mrs. Ponder labour 
slowly up the street, her dotted veil 
pushed up on her forehead, her face red 
and shiny with exertion or excitement. 
Being admitted, she entered his room and 
sat down without ceremony. “I know 
I look a guy, but I didn’t wait a minute,” 
she panted; “I had to come and tell 
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you. Oh! dear, the diamond has been 
found. Poor Elsa—poor, dear, innocent 
lamb!” 

John turned pale and grasped the back 
of his chair. ‘ Go on,” he said, hoarsely. 

“I’m so bewildered, I don’t know 
where to begin. A friend of mine came 
to see me about the little upholstress I 
had recommended to her. She said she 
had missed things and traced them to 
the woman’s lodgings, and then the place 
was searched, and among other stolen 
things a diamond was found. She broke 
down and confessed that she had taken 
it, but was too frightened to offer it for 
sale, and was waiting for her husband— 
a well-known thief—to come out of 
prison and get rid of it for her. It 
appears that when she came to measure 
for the chintz covers for Elsa’s bedroom 
(dear, dear, how the poor girl went on 
about them!) she saw the ring on the 
dressing-table, and turning it about while 
I was out of the room for a minute, the 
diamond fell on the floor. She had just 
time to drop the setting into a half-opened 
drawer when I came in, but having, as 
she said, no opportunity to replace the 
diamond, she was tempted to keep it. 

“What about the false diamond?” 
asked John. 

“ Ah! I have only just discovered that,” 
said Mrs. Ponder, opening the shabby bag 
in which she carried her purse and 
handkerchief. “ The wretched thief swore 
she knew nothing about it, and that is 
quite likely, since I have found this in 
the same drawer where Elsa found the 
ring. I left her things just as they were 
when she went away, thinking she might 
come back some day.” She held up the 
brooch she had given Elsa for a birthday 
present—one of the bogus stones was 
missing. ‘It was tangled in an old veil 
—lI’m sure I don’t know why Elsa 
wouldn’t wear it—no wonder she thought 
the stone she picked up was the diamond, 
they’re just as good as real,” added Mrs. 
Ponder, eyeing the brooch with admira- 
tion. 

“A mere coincidence ! What fools we 
have been!” said John, savagely striding 
up and down in his agitation. “I wish 
to heaven you had not told me about 
her father that day!” 











“ Why ?” ejaculated Mrs. Ponder indig- 
nantly. ‘You said it made no difference, 
and when I told Elsa she said she had 
meant to tell you herself.” 

John stopped short, seizing the aston- 
ished woman by the wrists. 

“ You let Elsa know that you had told 
me that afternoon ?” 

“Let me go. How dare you! Yes, of 
course I did. We had a few words after 
you had gone, and that cropped up 
among other things.” 

“How she must have suffered!” he 
groaned, resuming his frenzied pacing. 
“You don’t know what you have done— 
you drove her away—you——”” 

“ Well, I like that!” said Mrs. Ponder, 
with an air of dignified irony that did 
not suit her dishevelled appearance. 
“She didn’t mind what I said—it was 
your place to believe in and protect her, 
and even if you had suspicions, to keep 
‘em dark. I’m sorry I bothered myself to 
come here, for I’ve got no thanks for it.” 

There is no day so lonely as a birthday, 
if it be not spent with those one cares for 
best, or, failing the loved presence, with 
the memory of some tender message to 
haunt one through the day. John missed 
both bitterly, and determined to seek in 
music peace of mind, since forgetfulness 
was impossible. 

He had paid extravagantly for his seat 
in St. James’s Hall, and took possession 
of it just as someone began the “ Moon- 
light Sonata.” Dreamily he enjoyed the 
wonderful, mesmeric melody ; listening, 
with closed eyes, he heard its tender 
human voice tell of Elsa, of their be- 
trothal, and the storminess of their part- 
ing. As it ended, he awoke sighing from 
his reverie to a consciousness of Elsa’s 
presence. Hecould not account for it—it 
seemed part of the dream—yet there she sat 
next to him, studying the programme, her 
sweet oval face, shaded by a large black 
hat that cunningly revealed the waves 
and coils of her chestnut hair. She was 
dressed faultlessly, and looked at ease 
with the world and herself. John had 
pictured their meeting so differently— 
he had had visions of need and distress 
bringing her back to him, of love con- 
quering pride; and he missed the pathetic, 
downward curve of her red lips. 
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Unconscious of his scrutiny, she read 
on to the end of the page, when she 
looked up, and their eyes met. She 
started a little, then held out her hand 
with a gracious movement. 

“How do you do? You are the last 
person in the world I expected to find 
here! I hoped to be in time for 
the Sonata, but I see I have just missed 
+ 

She spoke without a trace of nervous- 
ness, and John felt ashamed that his hand 
trembled so when it touched hers. 

He did not hear a word of the song 
that followed—he was wondering what 
to say to this strange, cold, but ever- 
fascinating Elsa. She turned to him in 
the interval and said :-— 

“My conscience has often pricked me 
about not writing to Mrs. Ponder. Have 
you seen her lately ? 

‘** Yes, I saw her last week,” he mains 
hurriedly, “and she told me something 
you have a right to know.” 

Elsa held up her little gloved hands 
with a deprecating gesture. 

“Oh! please—please—nothing about 
that unfortunate diamond. I suppose it 
has turned up somewhere. I meant to 
save up and send you another, but after- 
wards | thought it would be better to 
forget it all.” 

“And me? Well, perhaps you were 
right,” said John, slowly. 

“T am not always right,” said Elsa, 
frankly, smiling at his melancholy face. 
“ For instance I should have told you from 
the first about my father, but I put it off 
because I like pleasant topics, and that 
always made me cry.” 

“For God's sake, Elsa, be merciful. 
You don’t think I love you less because 
of that? And Elsa, dear, I have searched 
for you for three years to try and undo 
what I said in a moment of madness. 
Can’t you forgive me?” 

Elsa’s manner baffled him, but when 
she spoke her voice was low and 
tremulous. 

“| forgave you long ago, and don’t let 
us speak of it any more; everything is 
past and buried.” 

“Everything but our promises and 
plans for the future, you mean?” 
“Please don’t speak of them; they were 
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childish. The perfect love and trust we 
spoke of so glibly were myths. But I 
shall always be grateful to you.” 

“T don’t understand. You talk in 
riddles. Why should you be grateful to 
me?” 4 

“You told me once that there is 
always a second best. I have learned to 
find it.” 

“What do you mean? Where have 
you been all this time? Don’t keep me 
in such suspense—I can’t bear it!” 

Elsa curled and uncurled her pro- 
gramme, and finally said :— 

“I suppose I owe you an explanation. 
When I ran away I made some desperate 
resolutions. They came to nothing, for 
when I went to my work in the morning, 
determined to give notice and bury my- 
self where no one should find me, Mr. 
Scarpley was so kind that, in answer to 
his inquiries, I was tempted to tell him 
the whole story.” Elsa stopped and 
stared at the empty platform for a 
moment. 

“If I had only known!” murmured 
John, frowning, “I went there; but—but 
he would give me no clue.” 

“He is the best and dearest of men,” 
returned Elsa warmly. “I made him 
promise. And although he had only my 
word he believed in me, and—and—loved 
me. Desolate, heart-broken, and friend- 
less as I was, he offered me the truest 
heart that ever beat, and unworthy as I 
was, I accepted it, and have learnt to 
value it.” 


“You married that man!” gasped 
John, hardly knowing what he said. 

Elsa bent her head. “ That honour 
was mine,” she said, proudly. “He is 
not young—you may.call him plain. I 
think he is the best and handsomest man 
in the world, and he thinks I am the 
most perfect woman that ever lived. So 
now you know why I am grateful.” 

The popular pianist again took his 
place at the piano. Elsa smiled and 
applauded with the rest. It was clear 
she had no pity for John’s heartache, and 
he hoped she had not noticed his distress. 

When he rose at the end of the solo, 
she looked up brightly. 

““Must you go? My husband will be 
here ina moment. I should like you to 
know him. But you must comeand see us.”’ 

Mechanically he took the card she 
tendered. 

“ Thanks ; but Fe 

“But if you don’t I shall know I have 
spoilt your afternoon,” persisted Elsa, 
sweetly. 

He did not trust himself to reply, but 
bade her a brief and courteous good-bye. 

On the dreary return to his northern 
suburb he pondered on what she had said 
till his head ached as well as his heart; 
yet he could neither blame nor reproach 
her for broken vows since she was so 
happy, and he tried to be glad for her 
sake. But a burning jealousy consumed 
him as he read the unfamiliar name on 
her card, and he knew he should never 
seek her out again. 
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CANNOT believe that Mr. Alfred 
Sutro could not have written a 
better fourth act than he has given us 

in “ The Builder of Bridges,” with which 
Mr. Alexander opened his season at the 
St. James’s Theatre. It is not the first, 
nor the fiftieth, time that a dramatist has 
in his fourth act tumbled from a con- 
siderable height and brought his audience 
with him: a most disconcerting experi- 
ence for the playgoer if not for the 
author, who, if he has provided an 
intensely dramatic culmination of his third 
act, can trust to that to vindicate him, 
however great his relapse may be. The 
main defect in “ The Builder of Bridges” 
is just this: We are a long time arriving 
at the point where the story vitalises 
into a thing of flesh and blood. We get 
there finally at the end of the third act, 
and are moved accordingly. Now, says 
our immer consciousness, we are on firm 
ground at last. These people are human 
after all. However despicable most of 
them have been, they have arrived ata 
poignant pitch in their fortunes where 
they exact our sympathy. The fall of 
the curtain leaves us thrilled and ex- 
pectant. Thesituation is finely conceived 
and finely wrought. It proves that which 
was in no need of proof, viz., that Mr. 
Sutro can exact the fullest value from a 
dramatic climax. But then he drops us 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


very far indeed. Like an exhausted man 
he lays down his burden and makes off 
by the line of least resistance. 

The Faringays, brother and sister, are 
a bad lot. Arnold holds a position of 
trust in the engineering firm of Sir Henry 
Killick, Lim., and he has helped himself 
to three thousand pounds of the firm’s 
money. Ofcourse he meant to pay it back, 
and of course his Stock Exchange specu- 
lations turned out all wrong; they 
always do. That is a very old story. 
Instead of acting like a man, Arnold 
Faringay goes whining to his sister about 
ruin and family disgrace—a poor sort of 
creature, as you can see; and yet it is 
evident Mr. Sutro wants us to feel enough 
sympathy for him to make us blind to 
the double-dealing scheme on which 
Dorothy Faringay adventures for his 
salvation. She is engaged to marry 
Walter Gresham, a well-meaning but 
fatuous youth who adores her. Yet she 
goes off to Switzerland with the deliberate 
object of so throwing herself at the head 
of another man as to make him her 
slave. Who is this other man? It is 
Edward Thursfield, a practical builder of 
bridges, and, next to Sir Henry Killick, 
the most important member of that 
engineering concern. Dorothy succeeds so 
well that she comes back home engaged to 
marry Thursfield as well as Gresham. 
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But she means to throw Thursfield over 
as soon as she has used him to shield her 
brother's defalcations. And this is the 
heroine of our play! I venture to say 
that, if we knew the young lady and her 
story in real life, we should not be dis- 
posed to confide in her blindly, and we 
should be disposed to kick her brother. 
However, Thursfield does not know her. 
To him, a middle-aged man of strenuous 
practical life, loving for the first time, a 
simple, honest nature, she is the soul of 
honour and truth and worthiness, and he 
gives her his utmost trust. But how is 
such a man likely to be affected by the 
discovery that his idol is rather common 
clay? That is the discovery, suddenly 
and acutely brought home to him, at the 
conclusion of the third act. She has 
played a double part; she has lied to 
him; she engaged herself to him not 
because she cared for him but to use him 
to cover up a crime. The disillusion is 
complete. How is this gulf to be crossed ? 
If Mr. Sutro had had the courage to face 
the inevitable he would have closed his 
play on the tragic note and left us to 
believe that out of the cleansing power 
of remorse and suffering Dorothy would 
have emerged worthy at last of a loveso 
unselfish and so great as that which 
Edward Thursfield had for her; for she 
had learned to love him, and in that fact 
lay the possibility of her redemption. If 
that were the ending of “ The Builder of 
Bridges” it would have been a better 
play, if not so popular. And popularity 
is a thing to make sacrifices for. So we 
have an ending that satisfies the senti- 
mentality of the day, though nine out of 
ten who applaud it would ostracise 
socially the woman who does the thing 
they applaud. For Dorothy goes at 
midnight alone to Thursfield’s chambers 
in the Temple, to tell him that she really 
does love him, and that she wants him to 
stay in London and not go to Egypt to 
build more bridges.. Even Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh cannot clothe so weak a 
character with living tissue, and Mr. 
Dawson Milward never had a part which 
has so small a claim on the sympathy of 
an audience; but Mr. Alexander creates 
in three-parts of the play a strong, con- 
sistent personalty of Thursfield, which 


comes perilously near to being quite 
undone in the final act. These are 
faults due to the author, however, not to 
any shortcoming in the actors. The one 
wholly consistent, truthful, impressive 
creation in the play is the Sir Henry 
Killick of Mr. William Farren. Here 
author and actor work to one purpose. 


No production of the season has been 
received with, certainly, more enthusiasm 
than Mr. William Devereux’s “ Henry of 
Navarre,” with which Miss Julia Neilson 
and Mr. Fred Terry have returned to 
town and are delighting huge audiences 
at the New Theatre. It would be un- 
gracious in the extreme to quarrel with 
Mr. Devereux for any departures from 
historical accuracy in his characters, in 
his story, or in his atmosphere. He has 
retained just so much of the dark and 
bloody background of that supreme 
crime in human annals, that we know as 
the Massacre of the Huguenots, to set in 
relief the romantic love story he has 
woven around Henry and. Marguerite. 
We see the despicable intrigues of 
Catherine de’ Medici; the frenzies, 
tremors, suspicions, palterings of the 
half-mad King Charles ; the vices of the 
Court, the jealousies of factions, the 
devilish hate between Catholic and Pro- 
testant; but only so much of them as 
throws into brighter relief the love that 
grows in spite of them to a great passion 
and steers a safe course through number- 
less perils. The author has conceived a 
pretty fiction as the foundation of his 
romance. Atsome time past Marguerite, 
looking from her window in the palace 
down upon the crowds below, had caught 
the gaze of an upturned face intent upon 
her own. She and the stranger looked 
into each other’s eyes, and the flame of 
love leaped to their hearts. Henry of 
Navarre—for he was the stranger come 
incognito to Paris to get sight of Mar- 
guerite unknown by her — now comes 
again, lured as one of the Huguenot chiefs 
by the offer of Marguerite’s hand ; but she 
does not know that it was he into whose 
eyes she looked on that fateful day, and 
to her this proposed marriage with the 
King of Navarre is hateful, a mere politi- 
cal alliance in which love has no place 
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whatever. In her imagination Henry is 
but a boorish gentleman, ignorant of the 
refinements of a Court, whose days are 
given to the chase and his nights to 
revelry. And Henry woos her in this 
humour. He is gruff and domineering, 
uncouth, and half-savage, It is a mad 
frolic on the very edge of a volcano; but 
Henry has his wits about him, and is not 
to be taken unawares. And Marguerite, 
puzzled, interested, attracted in spite of 
herself by the virile personality of the 
man, who is determined to win her love, 
at last succumbs when she learns that it 
was he into whose eyes she had gazed 
from her window when love first touched 
her heart. This first act, from which the 
melodramatic element is almost wholly 
absent, is perhaps the most delightful of 
the four. It is pure romance, though 
sinister influences are at work presaging 
stirring events to follow. The presage is 
amply fulfilled. In such a hotbed of 
intrigue it is little wonder that Henry 
mistrusts the honesty of his bride, and 
puts her to more than one test before he 
is convinced of her devotion to him. 
Little wonder, too, that his own life is 
repeatedly put in jeopardy by the machi- 
nations of Catherine. But Henry by his 
wit and Marguerite by her innocence 
come unscathed through every trial, and 
we at last approach the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the culminating moment of 
the drama. Henry and Marguerite are 
alone in her chamber, when the signal for 
the commencement of the massacre is 
heard booming on the air. Through the 
open window we hear the distant roars 
of the mob, the cries of the slaughtered, 
the clash of arms. Henry tears himself 
away from the distracted Marguerite to 
go to the defence of his friends and to die 
with them if need be, while Marguerite 
at the window breathlessly watches, and 
describes in terrified tones the progress of 
the encounter in the court beneath. 
Henry returns, bearing the wounded body 
of a faithful comrade, and Marguerite, 
without his knowledge, pins upon his hat 
the white cross and ties on his arm the 
white scarf just in time to save him from 
the swords of the followers of the Duke 
of Guise who pour into the chamber. 


, When Henry understands that he owes 


his safety to these symbols he tears them 
from him ; but the respite they gave was 
sufficient. Charles has hurried to extend 
to him his royal protection, and the 
curtain falls upon Marguerite and Henry 
locked in each other’s arms, and so ends 
one of the most stirring acts melodrama 
has given to the London stage for many 
a day. 

Mr. Terry fairly exults in the oppor- 
tunities the part of Henry gives him, 
Never has he been so exuberant inall the 
devices of his art which serve to heighten 
effect, or thrown himself with more gusto 
into the spirit of the character as it has 
been drawn by the author. In all her 
emotional scenes Miss Neilson is superbly 
effective. A marked success, too, is Mr. 
Malcolm Cherry’s portrait of King 
Charles, weak, vacillating, given to fits 
of ungovernable passion, but always 
conscious of his kingship. The simple- 
minded and devoted follower of Henry, 
de Mouhey, is played with admirable 
reserve and quiet force by Mr. Walter 
Edwin, and serves as a perfect foil to the 
gorgeous and empty gallants of the 
Court, while no more effective embodi- 
ment of the sinister plotter, astrologer, 
and poison-monger, Ruggieri, could have 
been found than Mr. Horace Hodges. 
It seems impossible to doubt a success at 
least as great and as protracted to 
“ Henry of Navarre” as that which “ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel ”’ has experienced. 


“Dorothy,” which proved so strong an 
attraction at Christmas and New Year’s 
time, is an old friend to many of us. 
Over twenty years ago it was the talk 
of all the town; and its exceptionally 
long run made money for everyone who 
had to do with the piece. It was played 
throughout the United Kingdom, and the 
inhabitants of the remotest hamlets made 
its acquaintance. Amongst the original 
cast were Miss Marion Hood, Mr. Ben 
Davies—who had recently left the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company—Mr. Furneaux 
Cook—who, upon one never-to-be-for- 
gotten occasion, was encored five times 
in “ Here’s to the man who’s content 
with his lot”—and Mr. Arthur Williams 
and Mr. Hayden Coffin, both of whom 
have been appearing in their original 
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parts. The dresses are copies of those 
which were used for the first production ; 
and, if memory has not played me false, 
the scenery is a replica of that which was 
associated with the early days of the piece. 
Although the graceful, melodious 
music retains all its old attraction, it 
scarcely is sung as well as it was some 
twenty years ago. In halcyon days, when 
“Dorothy” was given nightly at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre to overflowing 
houses, the light opera stage was well 
served by competent artists. But in the 
present year of enlightenment, students 
are allowed to attempt songs long before 
they have acquired control over their 
voices, with the result that the music and 
the singers are heard at a disadvantage. 
Fortunately, Mr. John Bardsley, the tenor 
of the company, shows decided promise ; 
indeed, a year or two under a good 
master might enable him to make the 
effects which he at present misses. Mr. 
Lempriére Pringle (who formerly was 
the “ Carl Rosa’s” leading bass) was an 
excellent Squire; the chorus (of sixty 
performers) was admirable, and the 
orchestra did full justice to the music. 
The plot deals with the adventures of 
Geoffry Wilder in search of love and 
money, and with the means by which he 
outwitted his credulous uncle, the Squire. 
For the rest, the story is simple, and yet 
effective; and the “comic business” 
(which is liberally dealt out by Mr. 
Arthur Williams) is genuinely funny. 


Not everyone, it seems, is eligible to 
visit Fairy Land. Thereare some rather 
strict rules about the matter. If you 
happen, for example, to be one of those 
unfortunate persons who cannot detect 
the presence of a fairy in the garden or 
the wood or the field, when it is really 
there, you can never expect to receive a 
card of invitation to a fairy function of 
any kind. If you have any doubt about 
the fact you have only to go to His 
Majesty’s Theatre at one of the proper 
hours and you will discover in the course 
of the afternoon or evening, as the case 
may be, that my information is quite 
accurate. You will discover that Miss 
Stella Patrick Campbell and Miss Iris 
_ Hawkins and Master Philip Tonge may 
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go to Fairy Land, but that Mr. Frederick 
Volpé and Miss Augusta Haviland and 
Miss Ellen Terry mayn’t. Iconfess 1 was 
rather surprised to learn that Ellen Terry 
mightn’t; I had an impression that if 
anyone on the stage could detect fairies 
and feel at home among them, she could. 
True, just at the last, she seems to have 
made friends with them, but she does not 
attend the revels in the wood, and that 
appears to be the crucial test. What a 
deal she misses! It is worth any amount 
of exertion to make the acquaintance of 
the Fairy Queen, to hear her speak and to 
see her dance. I think that everyone who 
sees her in “Pinkie and the Fairies ” 
must agree with me that to be one of her 
subjects, and permitted to be in her 
company every day would be a constant 
delight. She has a very regal air; she is 
not to be trifled with; one must keep 
one’s place and observe one’s manners, 
but certainly one could never be dull in 
her company. How exquisitely she 
dances, and the wonderful thing about 
her dancing is that it is a mode of speak- 
ing. Fairies understand it quite well, 
I am told, but for others there is a 
glossary of the steps supplied, so that 
you may know just what she is saying. 
Perhaps the most entrancing thing about 
her, after her queenly dignity and her 
dancing, is her power of summoning at 
will all the familiar personages of Fairy 
Land. It isa great treat, if one has not 
grown quite blasé, to sit comfortably on 
the grass and have Cinderella and the 
Sleeping Beauty and Jack the Giant 
Killer and other acquaintances come and 
talk in quite a natural and friendly way. 
Cinderella, who has come in her beau- 
tiful coach, is so lively and chatters away 
without the least thought how time is 
flying, and we get into quite a flutter of 
apprehension lest she should overstay her 
time. Would you believe it—after all 
these years of bitter experience? She 
really does linger too long; the clock 
strikes twelve and there she stands in her 
poor rags, and her coach and horses have 
become pumpkin and mice for something 
like the millionthtime. It gives one such 
a sensation to actually see it all happen. 
But it is quite impossible to mention all 
the extraordinary and_ beautiful {things 
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that happen to Pinkie and Tommy and 
Mollie. Ican only say to everyone who 
is lucky enough to have the entrée to 
Fairy Land: Do not fail to take those 
unhappy people who have not, your 
fathers and mothers and uncles and 
aunts and grown-up brothers and sisters, 
to His Majesty’s Theatre, not only once 
but as often as possible. You will find 


them growing young again—in heart at 
least; and there is no better way to 
grow, even if they grow so young as to 
be able to pass the test for admission to 
the fairy revels in the moonlight. 


If Miss Evelyn Millard would put a 
little more restraint upon a tendency 
towards skittishness in the earlier scenes 
of “ The Adventure of Lady Ursula,” she 
would make an ideal Lady Ursula, and 
give a more consistent rendering of the 
part. The Lady Ursula of the first act 
is not quite the Lady Ursula of the third 
act. The girl who could deliberately 
scheme to enter the house of the bachelor 
Sir George, in spite of his ban against all 
women, might be a frolicsome minx or a 
girl of deeper character, with a sense of 
responsibility underlying a love for 
adventure; but the frolicsome minx 
would have been shattered by terror at 
the prospect of the duel in the third act, 
and would never have faced death with 
the sang froid Miss Millard’s Lady 
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Ursula shows in this high climax of her 
enterprise. After these opening scenes, 
however, only the heartiest congratula- 
tions can be offered her for her rendition 
of a difficult and trying part. She makes 
a beautiful Lady Ursula—not a day older 
than when she first essayed it several 
years ago—and a most comely and 
enchanting “Mr. Barrington,” and in 
both the second and third acts she plays 
the exacting véle with just the poise that 
seems required, meeting every demand 
upon her in the rapid change of incident 
with the right emotional expression. 
The play itself, in spite of certain obsolete 
artificialities, has less of the antiquated 
air than I had expected. We overlook 
much that is artificial and strained when 
it appears in a costume play, doubtless 
by virtue of some sub-conscious applica- 
tion of “other times, other manners.” 
So that “ The Adventure of Lady Ursula” 
goes with a rattle at the Garrick, and 
bids fair to be a most successful interlude 
between “Idols” and the return of Mr. 
Bourchier and Miss Vanbrugh, which is 
fixed for the third of this month. Mr. 
Herbert Waring appears in his old part 
of Sir George Sylvester, and plays it with 
convincing dignity and restraint. The 
third act would be a very different affair 
without a vivacious and domineering Mr. 
Dent, and Mr. Charles Fulton supplies 
just the qualities required. 
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DON FABIO’S REVENGE. 


By JOHN S. PURCELL. 


URING a period extending over six 
centuries there is scarcely a page of 
Spanish history in which the name 

of Monserrat of Val does not appear to 
advantage. The Monserrats were soldiers, 
and statesmen by instinct ; more soldiers 
perhaps, than statesmen, but always 
modest in their bearing, and rarely dis- 
tinguished in their manners. Don Fabio, 
the present representative of the family, 
had played an honourable part in the 
events which seemed even to the sanguine 
to forebode the ultimate downfall of 
pobre Espana, and when he returned to 
his home in Saragossa the left sleeve of his 
military jacket hung loosely by his side. 
But neither his own misfortunes nor those 
of his country could do anything to sour 
his naturally genial temper. He was, as 
we say in England, hail-fellow-well-met 
with everybody, and it would puzzle the 
keenest physiognomist to detect even the 
slightest shadow of a difference between 
his manner when he was addressing one 
of his equals and when he was addressing 
the humblest of his servants. Indeed, his 
servants often disobeyed him, but it was 
only on such occasions as he happened 
to be in the wrong ; and though he would 
protest in many high-sounding phrases, 
which were not exactly oaths, his indig- 
nation never carried him any further. 
On one occasion, indeed, he dismissed his 
coachman for some real or imaginary 
dereliction of duty, but the coachman 
refused to budge, and this circumstance 
so amused the marquis that he at once 
raised the man’s wages. The marquis? 
Oh, yes; the Monserrats had borne that 
title for many generations, but Don 
Fabio was apt to forget the fact, and did 
not like his friends to remind him of it. 
If ever there was a born democrat, Don 
Fabio Monserrat del Val, Marques de 
Torrero, was that man. He gave himself 
no superior airs, because he did not feel 
superior to anyone. Not that he thought 
himself really such a bad fellow, but 
rather because he had such an exalted 
opinion of the rest of the world. All his 


friends were heroes, and he had many 
fine stories to tell of them; but he took 
his own deeds so much as a matter of 
course that nothing he had done appeared 
to him worth recounting In his relations 
with his neighbours and the world at 
large he was extremely confiding, but 
only on one occasion was his good nature 
ever taken advantage of, and it is about 
that particular occasion that I have now 
to write. The story got a good deal of 
publicity at the time in the newspapers, 
and | am not at all sure that the fame of 
Don Fabio’s revenge did not even reach 
as far as the island of Britain. If this 
should be so, the initiated will already 
have guessed what I am about to write 
and may pass on to the fresh matter on 
the next page. 

Don Fabio had a daughter who was, to 
say the least, one of the prettiest girls in 
Aragon : indeed a typical Spanish beauty, 
with eyes that could thrill a statue, and 
and a smile that would cause the heart 
of a snow man to palpitate. But never- 
theless, the girl was in her way as simple 
as her father, entirely unaffected in her 
manners, and to the utmost degree con- 
fiding in her disposition. Outside of a 
love for music and a good singing voice, 
she had no particular talents. It was not, 
however, until she had passed her seven- 
teenth year that she decided on taking 
music lessons, and to this she was inspired 
by the idea of helping on a young teacher 
in whom a friend of hers was interested, 
Simple as she was, she knew that her 
patronage would count for a good deal 
in the success of the young man, and if 
she had not known it, her friend would 
have soon reminded her. Manuel Lopez 
was in his way as handsome as Pepita, 
but there was this great difference between 
them, that whilst she was altogether un- 
conscious of good looks, or at any rate 
regardless of them, every one of his move- 
ments, from the most insignificant gesture 
to the most elaborate bow, was carefully 
studied, and the probable effect antici- 
pated. Pepita’s mother having been dead 
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for many years, it was only the natural 
sweetness of her disposition that prevented 
her from becoming utterly spoiled. But 
as it was, though she had her own way 
in everything, whether she wanted it or 
no, her demeanour remained as it always 
had been, entirely unassuming. When 
she announced to her father her intention 
of learning the art of playing on the 
family grand piano, Don Fabio approved 
of the idea, and rated himself volubly 
because it had not occurred to him to 
provide Pepita with a music master years 
before. So Manuel Lopez was heartily 
welcomed in his daily visits to the old 
Moorish palacio, which served as the 
town residence of the Monserrats, and 
when, as often happened, the family went 
to pass the week end at the torre, or 
country house, a few miles outside, Don 
Fabio sent a coach toconvey the musician 
backwards and forward at the usual 
hours. Of Manuel's talents there could 
be no doubt; he was a born musician, 
but in his contemplation of his own 
attractions he was apt to forget the 
musician in the man. So he took Don 
Fabio’s attention as a tribute to his per- 
sonal or moral worth, and not at all to his 
usefulness asa teacher. Would the marquis 
have sent his coach for any other maestro 
in Saragossa? he asked himself, and the 
answer was a decided negative. This 
flattering conceit was greatly strength- 
ened when he received on one occasion 
a pressing invitation to remain to dinner, 
and when the invitation was repeated he 
looked upon himself almost as the heir to 
the title. It was, as he well knew, a 
privilege of the Monserrats to be able to 
ennoble the husbands of their married 
daughters, and failing a male heir, to 
confer the marquisate on a son-in-law. 
Manuel felt positively certain that he 
would make a most excellent marquis ; 
much better, if the truth should be spoken, 
than the present bearer of the title of 
Torrero. For, there could be no doubt 


about it, Dan Fabio was sadly lacking in 
pride, if not even in dignity. The noble 
marquis was no doubt fully conscious of 
the fact, and had settled in his own mind 
that Pepita should marry someone whose 
natural gifts would enable him to cut a 
first rate figure at Court. 


Having settled 
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this matter to his own mental satisfac- 
tion, Manuel made up his mind to carry 
the matter to its logical and practical 
He did not think the task a 
very difficult one, for was it not plain to 
be seen that Pepita was already fascinated 
by him? And from fascination to love 
was only a short step. Nor was the 
musician altogether wrong in his pre- 
sumption. Had the girl been older, she 
she would no doubt have seen the shallow- 
ness of his nature, but she was very inex- 
perienced, and Manuel being the only 
young man with whom she had come into 
close contact since entering on the stage 
of womanhood, it was no wonder that her 
fancy was in a measure captivated. As 
a start she pitied the youth because of his 
supposed loneliness, for he had not, he 
declared, a person in the world belonging 
to him. He further hinted, if he did not 
actually say so outright, that he came of 
a very distinguished, if unfortunate, 
family and that, if everyone had his 
rights, etc. 

In the end the girl grew to love him, 
or thought she did, which for his purpose 
and her misfortune amounted to almost 
the same thing. All this time Don 
Fabio went about his affairs in his own 
genial way, entirely unsuspicious, and 
altogether unobservant. At the first, in- 
deed, he did not fail to remind the young 
maestro of his pupil’s youth, and gave 
him to understand that he trusted him. 
Had he mentioned at the same time his 
intention of having Pepita married to 
young Pedro Herrero of Sans, the 
Lieutenant of Cazadores, who had 
valiantly fought by his side during two 
wars, and whom he already loved as he 
might have loved his own dead boy had 
he lived to reach the age of man, the 
eyes of the ambitious Manuel might have 
been opened. It was Don Fabio’s 
mistake that he had not mentioned the 
project even to Pepita herself, believing 
her to be too young to be puzzled by 
matrimonial projects. Indeed, like so 
many other fathers, Don Fabio could not 
look upon his daughter as anything but 
a child, and it was not until the blow 
fell that he knew that he had to do with 
a woman. 

One evening as he was returning to 
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the torre after a busy day spent amongst 
the provincial deputies in Saragossa, a 
telegram was put into his hand. After 
hastily reading it, he turned his horse’s 
head, and rode at a gallop towards the 
station. The telegram called him to the 
death bed of an old friend in Barcelona, 
and he had only just time to catch the 
train. He fully intended to send a 
message to his daughter by one of the 
porters, but at the last moment the 
matter slipped from his memory, and 
Pepita was left to her own conjectures as 
to the motive for his absence. Or, at 
least, she would have been so left had not 
Senor Manuel been at hand to supply an 
explanation. And Manuel's explanation, 
if it does not show very convincing to 
the logical mind, sounded plausible 
enough in the ears of the innocent girl 
whose fate he had determined to link 
with his own. Don Fabio had clearly 
gone away in order to afford the lovers 
an opportunity of getting married in his 
absence. He had, Manuel urged, seen 
how matters stood between them from 
the start, and though, considering the 
bridegroom’s humble position, he did not 
care to have a public marriage, he was 
only too glad of saving his own face by 
given them an opportunity of marrying 
on the sly. The credibility of this went 
almost unquestioned by Pepita, since she 
had heard her father on more than one 
occasion express admiration for heroes of 
the type of “ Young Lochinvar” who 
knew no obstacles where love was con- 
cerned. At any rate, she allowed herself 
to be persuaded, and agreed to accom- 
pany her lover next day to the little 
republic of Ramorra, where they could be 
married, or, so he assured her, without 
any of those irritating formalities that 
beset the hymeneal altar in old Spain. 
He tried to induce her to start on the 
journey that same night, but she was firm 
in refusing to consent to such extreme 
precipitancy, and he had to be content 
with the risk of waiting until the early 
hours of next morning. He had, how- 
ever, taken his precautions, and felt sure 
that nothing could occur to interfere with 
his plans. 

In the meantime, Don Fabio proceeded 
on his journey much concerned as to the 
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fate of his friend, who was, indeed, no 
other than Don Mariano Herrero, the 
father of the young man to whom he had 
promised Pepita’s hand in marriage. He 
was altogether too simple a man to 
believe, or rather to think, that he could 
be the victim of a trick, and that whilst 
he was concerning himself about an old 
gentleman who was at the time in most 
excellent health and spirits, his only 
daughter was contemplating a step which, 
unless something like a miracle happened, 
would ruin her reputation for ever. It 
was past midnight when Don Fabio 
reached his friend’s house. He was greatly 
concerned to see all in darkness ; it looked 
as if the worst had happened, and that 
he had arrived too late. He remained 
in doubt for some time as to whether he 
should ring the bell, but knowing that 
sleep would be impossible if he went to a 
hotel whilst yet in a state of uncertainty 
regarding the fate of his friend, he at last 
determined to make his presence known. 
But the response to his call caused him 
immense surprise, if not yet any alarm. 
Surely, never before had ghost sworn so 
loudly? For it was the invalid himself 
who had spoken in answer to his call. 

“* Que demonio, quien es ?” 

“It is I, Fabio Monserrat, come in 
reply to your telegram.” 

“Well, you are very welcome, Fabio, 
but as for the telegram, who am | that I 
should waste good money on such 
foolishness! Someone has been playing 
a trick on you.” 

It looked so indeed, for Herrero had 
not the least sign of the invalid in his 
appearance, but yet the simple marquis 
could not think that a trick had been 
played upon him. For why in the 
world should anyone play a trick upon 
him? He had no enemies, and for a 
friend to send him all the way to Bar- 
celona on a fool’s errand was unthink- 
able. But Senor Herrero, who knew 
much more of the wickedness of the 
world than his friend, was not at all of 
this opinion, and, like a sensible man, 
advised him to start back at once for 
Saragossa, even though he had to take 
a special train to accomplish the journey. 

“You do not seem to be awate, amigo, 
what a desirable treasure you have in 
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Pepita, and that there are thousands of 
men in Spain who would commit any 
crime—even murder—for the chance of 
becoming her husband.” 

* But she sees no one in the shape of a 
possible suitor from one week to the 
other ; and besides, you forget that she 
is yet only a child.” 

“A child old enough to be a mother. 
Ah, Fabio, you are too simple altogether ; 
I dare swear that half a dozen men have 
already fallen a victim to your daughter’s 
charms, and that she is perfectly aware 
of the fact.” 

“Indeed, as I have told you, she has 
no opportunity, nor, as far as I know, 
any desire, to talk to anyone beyond her 
music teacher.” 

“Her music 
name?” 

“Oh, it is a young fellow; an ex- 
cellent youth named Lopez, in whom 
she takes a great interest.” 

“JT dare swear to that, amigo, but 
nothing to the interest he takes in her. 
Yes, I believe 1 know your young friend 
Lopez—his first name is Manuel, is it 
not? Then, in the name of God, start 
back at once, and heaven send that you 
may not be too late. The mother of 
Lopez lives close to here, and | have 
heard it said that her son, after having 
neglected her for years, has sent her 
word that he is about to marry the 
daughter of a noble, and that he will 
soon be one of the richest men in Spain.” 

Don Fabio stood as one struck dumb 
with amazement; there was a look in 
his eyes as if he were seeing then and 
there in one panorama the whole of 
Manuel’s actions, every one of them, 
since he had first begun to give music 
lessons to Pepita. The picture did not 
please the marquis, and a look that his 
features had never known before took a 
firm grip of his face. Shaking his friend 
silently by the hand, but uttering no 
word, he left the house and went straight 
to the station. He knew that in the 
ordinary way he would have to wait 
some hours for a train, so he wasted no 
time in making inquiries, but ordered a 
special to be got ready with the least 
possible delay. Spurred on by the 
.promise of a big reward, the officials 
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worked with a speed to which they were 
little accustomed, and in about as short 
a time as he could get attended to in 
England, the anxious father was able to 
take his place in the special. There was 
nothing at that time of the night to 
interfere with the run, and so the driver 
put on full steam; but even then Don 
Fabio’s impatience ran on far ahead. 
At last, however, the train steamed into 
Saragossa, and a few minutes later the 
marquis, riding one of his own horses, 
was galloping towards the torre. He 
had not waited to call anyone at his 
town house, but sent the stable door in 
with a mighty kick. He had no notion 
in a crisis like that of thinking about a 
saddle, for every moment might be of 
vital importance. He had good reason 
later on to congratulate himself on his 
precipitancy. That he was in time to 
prevent some at least of the mischief he 
soon had reason to believe. Waiting on 
the high road, close to the torre, he saw 
a covered carriage, the driver of which 
was walking up and down, carelessly 
smoking a cigarette. Whilst this seemed 
to confirm the suspicions aroused by his 
friend, it also gave him some reason to 
hope that at the last moment his little 
girl might have drawn back from what- 
ever step she had contemplated. His 
anger, however, was in no way abated, 
and it was in a voice that threatened 
many penalties that he demanded of the 
driver the reason of his presence on the 
road at such an early hour. As it 
happened, the coachman was no stranger 
to him, and being himself known to 
everyone, he had no reason to fear an 
untruthful reply. 

“T have driven a gentleman out from 
Saragossa, sefor,” answered the mar 
“He told me to wait here for him, and 
that is all I know.” 

“And may I ask the name of your 
customer?” 

“Most certainly, sehor; but, alas! I 
am unable to give it to you. He isa 
handsome young caballero, with long 
hair and the look of an artist.” 

The marquis gave vent to an expression 
of mingled satisfaction and rage. Whilst 
his suspicions were confirmed, he knew 
that the means of vengeance were at 
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hand. His daughter’s reputation had to 
be looked to first of all, however, so he 
sent the carriage away, giving the driver 
a sum that more than compensated him 
for the loss of his fare. After that he 
tied his own horse to a gate and entered 
the avenue leading up to his house. 
Some tall shrubs grew on each side, so 
that he was able to approach quite close 
to the house without laying himself open 
to the chance of being seen from the 
open windows. The idea of playing the 
spy, particularly on his own premises, 
did not all correspond with Don Fabio’s 
temperament, and he hated himself for 
what he was doing. He had some pride 
in his constitution after all, it seemed, 
else why should he feel this burning con- 
tempt for the young musician, who was 
only doing what he had often admired 
in various of his social superiors? But 
there was a difference between them and 
the musician: they were impelled by 
love, Manuel by avarice and vanity. At 
length Don Fabio caught sight of the 
person he sought standing in the shade 
of an acacia, A moment later Pepita 
came hurriedly from the house. She was 
bareheaded, and in no way seemed as if 
prepared to undertake a journey. Don 
Fabio uttered a prayer of thanks; but 
remembering that this was not the mood 
in which he should meet his despicable 
enemy, he swore, and so loudly that his 
voice reached the two young people in 
front. Pepita gave a little cry of alarm, 
whilst Manuel turned pale with fear. 
Perceiving that his presence had now 
become known, the marquis stepped out 
from his hiding place and confronted the 
unhappy pair. With a gesture and a 
look that she had never seen before, he 
sent the girl into the house, whilst Manuel 
stood trembling before him. The now 
terrified musician was at first inclined to 
fly, but catching sight of a revolver in 
Don Fabio’s hands, he saw that it would 
be safer to stand his ground. For several 
minutes the angry man stood without 
speaking a word; he appeared to be 
meditating on the kind of punishment 
he would inflict on the person who had 
insulted his house and almost brought 
disgrace upon his daughter. 

“Ah! I have it,” said he at last, speak- 
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ing in a voice that was like the clash of 
steel upon steel. ‘Wait here,” he went 
on with a look that appeared to magnetise 
the lad. He entered the house leisurely, 
but returned an instant later carrying a 
second revolver in his hand. 

“Follow me, vain boy, and do not 
tremble so, for, much as you deserve it, 
I am not going to kill you.” 

Don Fabio led the way to a little 
grove of bamboos that stood about half a 
mile from the house. Arrived at the far 
side of this, he proceeded to measure out 
fifteen paces, and when he had finished, 
placed Manuel at one end witha revolver 
in his right hand and his left held high 
over his head, the fingers extended. 
Don Fabio posed him, much as if he 
was about to paint his portrait. Then 
the relentless man took up his own 
position at the other end of the ground. 

“T shall count as far as twenty-five,” 
he said, “ and at five and each multiple 
of five, you must fire ; that is, at five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, you do your 
best to shoot me. You see I am giving you 
a chance, but if you drop your left hand, 
whatever may happen, I shall shoot you 
through the heart. Now 1-2-3-4-5 5 

Manuel’s revolver went off before the 
last word had been spoken, but his shot 
went wide. Not so his opponent's, for 
Fabio, little as he prided himself upon 
his skill, was the best marksman in the 
Spanish army. Manuel gave a cry of 
pain, or perhaps it was of alarm—the 
middle finger of his left hand had been 
shot away. All at once, in spite of the 
mental confusion induced by fear, he 
realised the cruel revenge Don Fabio had 
determined to practise upon him—he 
would never be able to play the piano 
again. Before he had time to decide on 
any plan of escape, five more figures 
were counted out, another Shot rang out, 
another finger was lost! Then the 
courage which up to then had been 
hidden away in some obscure corner of 
the musician’s anatomy, asserted itself, 
and throwing the revolver from him, he 
boldly marched up to the marquis and 
smiting him with his bloody hand across 
the face, with the other hand he pointed 
to his heart, crying out in a voice which 
showed not the least trace of fear— 
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“Finish your work now, you damned 
coward, and shoot me dead.” 

At that moment Pepita rushed upon 
the scene and looked with consternation 
from one actor to the other. By this 
time the marquis had wiped the blood 
from his face, and the only evidence of 
the fight to be seen was Manuel’s poor 
wounded hand. Her gentle nature was 
touched to its depths by the sight, and 
there was only one course she could 
follow. Placing herself by Manuel’s 
side, she wound her handkerchief about 
the injured hand, and with a look of 
fixed determination on her face, she 
said : 
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“An hour ago I had given you up, 
Manuel, but now I must be yours, if you 
will have me ; I must be your left hand, 
dear, to the end of our days. Let us go 
away.” 

Don Fabio watched them as they 
passed through the gate. His old self 
had come back to him, and he was 
appalled at what he had done. And his 
revenge—where was it now? Was he 
to lose Pepita for ever because of what he 
had done, to lose his little Pepita? It 
was unthinkable; whatever happened 
that should not be. 

“Pepita, come back; Manuel, come 
back ; come back, I say.” 


EVENING AMONGST THE COTS- 
WOLDS IN AUTUMN. 


By C, M. FOX. 


HE copper beeches’ bronzed and golden hues 
And all the opal iridescence spread 
In glowing path of orange, green and blues, 
Across the western canopy of red. 


A quietness and still expectancy 

Brooding alike the valley, hill, and dell ; 
For now the day’s mysterious web is spun— 
All Nature pauses ere the final knell. 


The hills are round about me in their strength; 
They fold me to them with a mighty arm 
That makes all things of time far off aloof, 
And clothes me with their everlasting calm. 


They are, and were, and shall be, so they stand 
Outside the fevered toil, the fretful din, 

In which men seek success, and still forget 
True happiness comes always from within. 


Now comes the echo of a bird’s farewell ; 

The rising breezes murmur chill and low ; 

A greyness gathers in the eastern sky ; 

The deep’ning shadows through the valley go. 


Down far below the softly rising mist, 
Rimmed by the purple of the fading light, 
Creeps slowly up, pale wraith of a past day, 


To usher in the solitary night. 
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Ft myself, I never knew what the 


fever of gold was until I saw a 


strange, unknown sinister light 
shining in my companion’s eyes. He— 


that is, Tom Roscoe—had been away for 
two days seeking some errant, or stolen, 
cattle, and came back as empty as he 
had set out, were it not for that curious 
light in his eyes. 

“What about the cattle?" I asked, as 
he flung himself out of the saddle at the 
door of the hut; “are they lost for 
ever?” 

“Oh, damn the cattle,” he answered in 
a tone which meant that he did not wish 
to pursue the subject any further. As I 
was equally interested with him in the 
recovery of the animals, 1 thought this 
method of dismissing the subject alto- 
gether too summary, and I told him so. 
But for the next two hours not another 
word could I get out of him. At the end 
of that period, however, the internal fever 
seemed to have burned itself away, the 
outward moroseness passed off, and in his 
calmest mood he came up to me, appa- 
rently to resume the conversation so 
abruptly brought to a stop. 








By BOSTON SOMERS. 





“T have found something better than 


the cattle,” said he, “ but it has put hell 
into me, and it is only after a struggle 
that I have been able to bring myself to 
tell you. Look here!” 

From the holster where he usually 
carried his revolver he drew forth a piece 
of rock which glittered in the sun with the 
red radiance of polished gold. Once 
again that frightful light flashed in his 
eyes, but now I did not wonder at it. 
The sight of the nugget produced in my 
own feelings a kind of revolution, and a 
sort of suspicion that I was not myself, 
but some other person with a greedy 
soul, gazing upon the evidence of what 
might prove to be immense wealth. 

“ Where did you find it?” I asked in 
tones which fell even upon my own ears 
as strange. 

“Ah, so you have caught the fever 
already?” he said witha harsh laugh, 
“I wonder if you had found the gold 
would you be ready to tell me the 
precious spot, knowing that there is 
plenty more there?” 

“We are partners,” I said. 

“In cattle and land—not in gold. But, 
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however, I could not work the thing alone 
in any case, and I have decided to tell 
you. For the present all I can say is— 
over there at the Sierras. To-morrow 
we will start out together and you will 
see the exact spot. But what maddens 
me most is that we shall have to let a 
third party into the secret. Neither of 
us knows anything about gold mining, 
and——”’ 

“* There’s Jim Pollock,” Isaid ; “he has 
been through the 
mill—the gold 
mill, that is—and 
he seems a decent 
sort of fellow.” 

“] was thinking 
of him,” he replied, 
“‘and we had bet- 
ter send for him 
at once before | 
change my mind. 
The sight of that 
cursed pieceof rock 
has made me feel 
that there is in- 
sanity in my blood, 
but the greed that 
has just shown 
itself in your eyes 
has somewhat re- 
assured me. If 
there is any in- 
sanity in my 
family, then, there 
is in yours, and— 
but let us not dis- 
cuss the matter. 
Ride off at once 
for Pollock and we 
will start together 
to-morrow.” 

Next day the three of us set off for the 
Sierras—not the big range of the Andes, 
but the less known Sierras de la Ventana, 
that to the south of Buenos Ayres break 
up the monotony of the level pampas. 
Before starting each of us made a will, in 
which he bequeathed to the others an 
equal share in the proceeds of the mine. 
Our relatives, all of whom were far away, 
and nearly forgotten, were to have no part 
whatever in our fortunes; if one died the 
mine should belong to the remaining two ; 
if two died, the survivor was to have the 
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I began to cut my way through. 








whole. As events turned out, it was a 
very foolish arrangement ; and we ought 
to have known that the conditions of the 
agreement were such as to raise the demon 
of cupidity inherent in certain natures. 

After a few days’ exploration of the 
district in which the nugget had been 
found, we saw it was necessary to sink a 
shaft ; and when, with the utmost secrecy, 
we had got the materials together, we set 
to work with feverish earnestness. It 
was really a very 
secluded spot in 
the heart of the 
mountains, but 
there was always 
danger of some 
straggler discover- 
ing our secret. As 
the work pro- 
gressed, however, 
it became plain 
that the process of 
winning a fortune 
would be far 
slower than we 
anticipated. The 
ore was far from 
being a rich one, 
and when we had 
accumulatedsome- 
thing in the neigh- 
bourhood of ten 
thousand pounds, 
it gave out alto- 
gether. This was 
after six months of 
the most strenuous 
work. For a 
couple of weeks 
more we experi- 
mented vainly in 
various directions, and as each day's 
labour only produced disappointment, I 
noticed that Roscoe’s manner became 
more and more morose. It was easy to 
see that mischief was brewing, and I felt 
it incumbent on me to watch my com- 
panion’s movements with a keen eye. 
Pollock, who was an old campaigner 
and accustomed to bear misfortunes, took 
the matter even more calmly than I did, 
and seemed to be quite content with his 
third share, even though it was not a 
fortune. 









Then one day I 
missed Pollock alto- 
gether and started 
to search for him 
amongst the caves 
into which the 
erratic stretch of 
gold ore had led us. 
An inquiry as to 
where he might be 
found had only 
brought an inarticu- 
late grunt from 
Roscoe, and I began 
to fear that some- 
thing sinister had 
happened. I kept 
on, however, and I 
was only brought to 
a stop by the sound 
of furtive footsteps 
behind me. 

“What need have 
you for a corpse?” 
said Roscoe; “ and 
he is more than a 
corpse. What good 
is ten thousand 
pounds between 
three of us? Or 
between two of us? 
But I will give you 
a chance ; you saved 
my life once, and 
we will toss up as to which of us must 
die.” 

A single glance told me that now he 
was indeed mad, and that my life was in 
extreme danger. But I tried to tem- 
porise. 

“Oh, as far as that goes,” I said, “ you 
are welcome to all. It was you dis- 
covered the gold in the first instance, and 
since there is not enough for two, have 
my share as well.” 

““Oh yes,” he said with a horrible 
laugh ; “ take your share and leave you to 
go about the world telling everyone that 
Tom Roscoe had swindled you. It will 
not do, Master Stuart Pike; and now, if 
you please, we will toss up.” 

“ Do you think I would venture my life 
or yours, Tom, for twenty times ten 
thousand pounds? No, I will go back to 
the farm ; you give me your share of the 
No. 71. February, 1909. 
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was lying beneath a heap 
of stones, 


land and I give you my share of the 
gold.” 

My words only seemed to enrage him 
more and more. “ Blast you, you want 
to make me into a double murderer,” he 
exclaimed; “but I will not have it so. 
Toss up like a man, and if I lose you can 
put a bullet through me. If you lose 

He put his hand to his hip, but before 
starting out on my search I had managed 
to take away his revolver, and with my 
own had hidden it away beneath a heap 
of stones. He was a much stronger man 
than I, and since until the last extremity 
I could not bring myself to use my own 
weapon, I thought it better to put it also 
beyond his reach. I was sorry enough 
for this now, seeing that a death struggle 
appeared to be imevitable. But he 
calmed down unexpectedly as if suddenly 
realising the common sense of my last 
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words. ‘“ Perhaps Pollock is not dead 
after all,” he said; “I left him in the 
bottom hut.” 

This was the underground store where 
the gold was kept; and somewhat 
reassured by his change of manner, and 
thinking it might not yet be too late to 
save the life of our companion, I rushed 
to the place and threw open the door. 
But with the stealthiness of a cat the 
madman had followed me and in a 
moment I was a prisoner. The door 
opened outwardly, and scarcely had I 
passed through when he banged it behind 
me, fastening the clasp and turning the 
key in the padlock. Then he piled heavy 
stones against the door, and | knew it 
could only be by some accident, or an 
interposition of Providence, that I could 
escape with my life. 

“Will you toss up now?” he shouted. 
“You thought you would cheat me, but 
if you die there now of starvation there 
will be no more red blood upon my hands. 
Oh, God! that Pollock’s blood was so red ; 
I wish he had died of starvation as you 
are going to die. Come, be a man, for 
once in your life, and toss up.”’ 

I did not think there was any use in 
arguing with him, and the plan I decided 
upon was to weary him out with silence. 
In his normal condition he was a heavy 
sleeper, and if he only once dropped off I 
thought I might be able to break my way 
through without waking him. For- 
tunately there was a heavy axe in one 
corner of the hut, and with this I thought 
I might not only affect my escape from 
the hut, but in case of the worst, defend 
myself against his further assaults. Fora 
seemingly interminable length of time 
he taunted me through the interstices of 
the door, but not one word did I answer. 
Then at last there was silence, and 
listening intently I could hear the raucous 
snores with which I was already familiar. 
I seized the axe and began to cut my 
way through, quietly at first but then 
with desperation. I had little hope that 
he could sleep on through such a tornado 
of sound, but I was now getting desperate, 
and was determined to save my own life 
at all hazards. 

The repugnance to taking the life, even 
of a madman, had now passed off, and 


everything had to give way before the 
desire of my own safety. 

I did not cease my efforts until I had 
made an opening large enough for me to 
be able to rush through with a bound. 

I feared that he might be waiting for 
me outside, ready to strike me to the 
ground, or clasp me in his powerful arms. 

Nor were my fears groundless, but he 
was not prepared for the spring with 
which I started from my prison, and 
before he could close with me I had run 
towards an opening that led to a ravine 
in a hollow between the hills. But to 
my consternation I found that he had 
already managed to block up the opening 
with some of the boulders that were 
lying about, and then for fully an hour 
we played the most desperate game of 
hide and seek amongst the caves. He 
carried in his hands a heavy crowbar, and 
if he could manage to get to close quarters 
with me, I knew that my chance of escape 
was but a poor one. So | ran and ran, 
he following all the time. But, mad as 
he was, his brain served him to lay a trap 
for me that went within an inch of my 
destruction. Whilst I was expecting him 
in one direction, he suddenly appeared in 
another, and hurling a stone at me, 
brought me helpless to the ground. 
Before I could recover even my thought 
he was upon me, and, striking me a heavy 
blow on the head, reduced me to uncon- 
sciousness. When I came to myself, | 
was lying beneath a heap of stones, and 
a beam of the heavy iron-wood which we 
had used for props was on my chest. 
Without seeming to open my eyes, | 
looked around me and saw Roscoe 
staring at me with a sidelong look, that 
had in it, I thought, something of sanity. 
Could it be that he was recovering his 
senses? I asked myself. In any case 
my position was intolerable, my limbs 
were aching, my lungs congested as in a 
nightmare, and I made up my mind to 
speak, 

“Help me out of here, Tom,” I said in 
a tone as natural as I could assume under 
the difficult circumstances. But my hope 
proved to be a vain one. He had 
evidently been contemplating me as a 
dead man, and at the first sign of life his 
madness returned. 





HIDE AND SEEK WITH A MADMAN. 


“Ha, ha! you thought you would make 
me spill more blood,” he cried, “ but you 
will die with all your blood in your 
body ; why are you not dead already ? 
You're keeping alive to torture me—and 
you wouldn’t toss up.” 

I had now been able to fix the spot in 
which I found myself, and a beam of hope 
flashed through me. 

“T will toss up now,” I said, “if you 
take all these stones away. How can I 
toss up stretched out here as I am with a 
mountain on my chest?” 

For an intense interval of a minute he 
seemed to consider, and then began to 
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remove the incubus that crushed me down. 
My opportunity had now come; Provi- 
dence or chance had intervened on my 
behalf. Close to my left hand were the 
two revolvers I had hidden. For an 
instant I was tempted to kill him out- 
right ; but in the end I contented myself 
with smashing the bone of his right leg. 
As he fell I rose to my feet. He was now 
at my mercy, but all responsibility for 
the future was soon taken out of my 
hands. An immense ledge of rock, 
which I believe he himself had loosened, 
fell upon him ; and the game of hide and 
seek was over. 
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CURIOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sign-board and Shop Window Humour. 


By PETER PENN. 


ALKING along a London tho- 
roughfare the other day my eye 
caught the following somewhat 

startling announcement in a_ grocer’s 
window : 
Our Gorgonzola Speaks for Itself. 
which is somewhat allied to the 
Try our Butter—Nobody can Touch it. 


class of advertisement. It is on record 
that the genius who originated this pla- 
card had a near neighbour, also a grocer, 
who made good capital out of his rival 
by posting up a prominent intimation to 
this effect : 
Brown says his Butter can’t be Touched. 
Ours can. Try it! 


A vast amount of amusement is to be 
got from the queer announcements, of 
tradesmen and others, which are forced 
upon the attention of the public, and 
they undeniably make for the gaiety of 
the people. The humour of many of 
these concoctions is obviously uncon- 
scious, whilst others are as obviously the 
deliberate perpetrations of a witty mind. 
I have been an assiduous collector of 
this queer flotsam and jetsam of shop 
windows and notice boards, and a glance 
through this large and varied assortment 
is at any time calculated to cure one of 
a fit of the blues, and gently tickle the 
risible faculty. 

We are all familiar with the obscurely 
worded type of advertisement.such as: 


Young Woman wants Washing and 
Cleaning. 
Wanted a Young Woman who can Cook and 
Dress Children. 

Young Men taken in and done for: 
and so on. Of a somewhat parallel 
character, but of more recent date, is this 
human tit-bit recently seen in a shop 
window ofa fried fish shop in Walworth: 

Wanted a Respectable Young Woman 

for frying ; not under 30, 
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We should suppose the proprietor found 
a difficulty in filling the “plaice”! 


Fielden’s Sausages. 
Made for Nearly Forty Years. 
Now Ready. 


is a notice that might have been seen not 
long since in Accrington. Surely the 
involuntary comment on reading this is: 
“ About time too!” 


Once Worn they will never be Replaced. 


is the assurance which recently stared one 
in the face from a window temptingly 
set out with a display of corsets. Of 
course it is not an altogether encouraging 
recommendation. 

Cobblers are, I believe, notorious for 
their keen sense of humour and their 
practical-mindedness, and the notices 
which they hang out have often a distinct 
flavour of the humorous element. On 
a large board over a cobbler’s door at 
Elstow — Bunyan’s Elstow — were these 
lines : 


Here lives a man who don’t refuse 

To make and mend both boots and shoes. 
His leather’s good ; his work is just ; 
He's very poor ; so cannot trust. 


A correspondent of a daily paper 
recently placed on record that when a 
boy he saw the following in a cobbler’s 
window in Nottingham :— 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Boots Soled 
and Heeled, 
Boys well Leathered. 


He declares he always avoided that street 
afterwards. 


Repairs Done Midling Fast. 


was once to be seen ina cobbler’s window 
in Luton. This might be taken as a 
protest of an independent mind against 
the strenuous commercial spirit of the 
age. 

In an article on “Boots,” published 


——--» 





——-—-» 


some years ago at Oxford in a “ Fresh- 
man’s Vade Mecum,” it was stated that, 
when one’s boots wore out “ the college 
cook will take them off your hands—that 
is, if you wear them there.” Which 
recalls to mind a large placard across a 
shop window of a boot-shop : 


We have a Large Stock of Boots 
on our Hands. 
They would Look Better on your Feet. 


The following, that appeared ina boot- 
shop at Halifax, I think takes the palm 
for the wittiest shop notice on record. 
This was how it ran: 


Sundry Performances in all its branches 
upon Old Boots by adding feet, making 
good legs, binding the broken, heaiing the 
wounded, making good the understandings, 
and supporting the body with a New Sole. 
Who's the Proprietor ? Not a fishmonger, 
though he deals in Soles and Heels; not a 
surgeon, though he performs many cutting 
operations ; not a schoolmaster, though he 
improves our understandings ; not a fighter, 
though at this establishment a man can get 
leathered to his heart’s content. 


Barbers, too, very frequently exhibit a 
vein of pleasantry. Outside the shop of 
an apparently up-to-date barber in the 
little village of Whytleage, Surrey, is the 
following : 

Hair Cut 

Shaving 

While You Wait. 
This is reminiscent of the “ Teeth drawn 
while you wait” order of notice. Of 
course we have all heard the story of the 
barber who took people in with his 
clever sign :— 
What do you think! I shave you for 
nothing and give you a drink. 


When a customer asked for the drink 
the proprietor politely gave him a lesson 
in punctuation, a thing he had delibe- 
rately omitted himself, for it really 
read :— 


What! Do you think I shave you for 
nothing and give you a drink ? 


A good story, by the way, was related 
the other day by “ that satirical fellow” 
Punch, An Old Gent (giving the barber’s 
assistant a tip) asks: “How is it that 
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you expect tips in this place, and yet 
display that ‘ No Gratuities’ placard?” 
“ Well, sir,” is the diplomatic reply, “ we 
find it pays best. Sorter reminds gents, 
sir.” 

Speaking of tips and shaving for 
nothing, the former we may be sure are 
not forthcoming, even if looked for, from 
those who patronise a certain barber's 
shop in East London, on a bill in the 
window of which we read :— 


Shaving free by the Apprentice, 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
From 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Possibly the author of this novel experi- 
ment would hesitate to put up an 
intimation similar to the perplexing 
footline once to be seen on the bill of 
fare of a City restaurant :— 


Complaints and suggestions welcomed by 
the proprietor. 

The late John Burton, of the famous 
Old Curiosity Shop, Falmouth, who was 
himself a veritable curiosity, once showed 
me two ancient sign-boards the inscrip- 
tions on which he highly appreciated, 
although the bond fides of Roger Giles 
and Ellen Tone may be open to suspicion. 
The first one runs this wise : 


Roger Giles. 

Surgin, Parish Clark, and Skulemaster, 
Grosey and Hundertaker, 
Respectably informs ladys and gentlemen 
that he drors teef without wateing a minut, 
applies laches every hour, blisters on the 
lowest tarms, and vizicks for penny a peace. 
He sells Godfather’s kordales, kuts korns, 
bunyons, docters hosses, clips donkies, wance 
a munth, and undertakes toluke arter every 
bodies nayls by the ear. Joe-sharps, penny 
wissels, bvass kanelsticks, fryin pans, and 
other moozikal hinstrumints hat grately 
veydooced figers. Young ladys and gentle- 
men larnes theiy gvammur, and lan- 
geudge in the purtiest manner, also grate 
cave taken off their morvels and spellin. 
Also zarm-singing, tayching the base vial, 
and all other zorts of fancy work, squadrils, 
pokers, weazels and all country dances tort 
at home and abroad at perfekshun. Per- 
fumery and snuff in all its branches. As 
times is cruel bad I begs totell ee that I has 
just beginned to sell all sorts of stashonary 
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ware, cox, hens, vouls, pigs, and all other 
kinds of poultry. Blackin-brishes, herrins, 
coles, scrubbin-brushes, traykel and godley 
bukes and bibles, mise-traps, brick-dist, 
whisker seeds, morvel pokkey anchers, and 
all zorts of swatemaits including taters 
sassages and other garden stuff, bakky, 
zizars, lamp oyle, tay kittles, and other 
intoxzikatin likkers, a dale of fruit, hats, 
zongs, have oyle, pattins, bukkits, grindin 
stones and other aitables, korn and bunyon 
zalve and all hardware. I as laid in alarge 
azzortment of trype, dogs mate, lolipops, 
ginger beer, matches and other pikkles, such 
as hepsom salts, hoysters, Winzer soap, 
anzetvar.—Old rags bort and sold here and 
nowhere else, newlayde heggs by me Roger 
Giles: zinging burdes keeped, sich as howles, 
donkies, paykox, lobsters, crickets, also a 
stock of a celebrated brayder. 

Agent for selling gutty-porker souls. 

P.S.—I tayches gography, vithmetic, cow- 
sticks, jimnasticks and other chynees tricks. 
It is good farce if nothing else. The 
other oddity in this line in Burton's 
collection is as follows : 


TEMPURENCE HotTTEL. 
Ellen Tone, sells here, 
Lemanade and gingur beer, 
Cows hels and trip every fridey, 
Sekond hand cloes, to make ee tidy 
Crox and kittles, pans and all 
And Godly bukes to save yer sole. 
Man-traps, gins, and pattins likewise 
And on Saturday nights Hot Mutton Pies. 


A somewhat similarly worded sign- 
board treasured by the possessor, who 
picked it up in Lancashire, announces the 
following miscellaneous articles for sale: 


Bibles, blackballs and butter, Testaments, 
tar and treacle, Godly books and gimblets, 
sold here. 


There are courteous notices and notices 
that are the very reverse. What, for 
instance,can be more truly polite than 
this, to be seen at the terminus of the 
new tramway line recently completed at 
Alcester, Birmingham : 


All Cars Stop here by Request : 


or this admonition formerly exhibited at 
a Cornish tin mine: 


Please do not fall down the Shaft. 
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or this nicely-put request which in the 
pre-School Board days adorned the walls 
of the reading-room of a little west 
country fishing village : 

Will Gentlemen who are learning to Spell 
Kindly use Yesterday’s Papers ? 


Characterised by far less civility, and 
a considerable amount of obscurity, is an 
announcement which I am told is to be 
seen at this present day in a small place 
not many miles from Berlin; it has been 
chalked on a board by the village 
gendarme, the correct translation being : 


This path is no path. Who however does 
it, veceives three shillings as a punishment. 


But a rather sanguinary individual at 
Gulgong, New South Wales, goes one 
better with the following, which, accord- 
ing to an Antipodean newspaper, he has 
posted on a paddock gate : 


Cortin Nottiss —Know cows is aloud in 
thees hear padicks. Any man or wummen 
lettin’s his cows run the rode wat gits into 
my padichs afoarsed shall hav his tale cut 
off by me and the dorgs setted on her. 


Official notices are not infrequently 
extremely farcical, of course quite un- 
consciously so. Two very conspicuous 
notices are, according to a correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, displayed out- 
side the Midland Station at Derby, viz: 
“Entrance in,” and “ Entrance out,” but 
this statement seems to me to require 
some corroboration. 

My vrépertoive of these good things 
includes numerous instances of odd rail- 
way notices, and the following remarkable 
example confronted all and sundry many 
years ago on one of the early Cornish 
lines : 


Hereafter, when trains moving in an 
opposite direction ave approaching each other 
on separate lines, guards and drivers will 
be required to bring their respective trains 
to a dead halt before the point of meeting, 
and be very careful not to proceed till each 
train has passed the other. 


Could ambiguity be carried to a more 
absurd length ? 

At the Blessington Station of the 
Dublin, Blessington, and Poulaphouca 
Railway there is now to be seen this 
notice : 
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The Guard of the 10.50 A.M. train on 
Sundays from Blessington must start train 
to time. Passengers who do not be ready, 
and waiting for the train, and not the train 
waiting for them, must be left behind. 
Serious complaint has been made by Father 
Curran as to the train arriving late for 
Mass and disturbing those who ave in time, 


Looks not unlike a case of brawling. 

A friend of mine informs me that by 
the side of the main road, about four 
miles from Canterbury, he was confronted 
by the following curious notice : 


Traction engines and other persons taking 
water from this pond will be prosecuted. 


That is as good, though scarcely so 
alarming as a notice I myself saw at 
‘Tynemouth many years ago., The 
announcement ran : 

Visitors ave cautioned against bathing 
within a hundred yards of this spot, several 
persons having been drowned here lately by 
order of the authorities. 


By way of conclusion to this little 
budget of stories I will recount the 
following: Recently there has been some 
discussion in the newspapers as to the 
right being vested in every voter in a 
member’s constituency to call for an 
examination of his mental state. Well, 
apropos of this it is related that in a 
cer‘ain hunting county the sitting 
member met with a bad hunting acci- 
dent. After a long illness a notice was 
issued on his behalf, and conspicuously 
posted, saying : 


Mr. Blank's recent accident involving 
severe injuries to the head, has rendered it 
compulsory for him to avoid any mental 
stvain, and accordingly he has withdrawn 
entirely from all his business connections. 
Mr. Blank will, however, continue to 
vepresent the constituency in Parliament. 


It appears that nobody thought the 
notice at all funny. It was an 
agricultural constituency. 


THE WINTER OF LIFE. 


By D. H. W. 


HEN youth is sped, and love lies dead, 

Can love and youth return again ? 
When blood grows cold, and hearts are old, 

Can fires extinguished burn again ? 


The flowers are not, the dead leaves rot, 
Nor leaves nor flowers grow again ; 

The trees are bare, the wintry air 
Brings only sleet and snow again. 


But Spring will come, and that full soon, 
And wake the world to life again ; 
The lark will sing on happy wing, 
The crows renew their strife again. 


And flock and herd, wild beast and bird, 
On hill, in dale, be seen again ; 

The blade will shoot from every root, 
And all the earth be green again. 


And there’s a love, of heaven above, 
Can make the dead to live again— 

The love of all things great and small 
The heart of youth can give again. 





Time a 


Sameer 
er 


A DILEMMA 


ADY, when I behold the roses sprouting, 
Which clad in damask mantles deck the arbours, 
And then behold your lips where sweet love harbours, 


My eyes present me with a double doubting : 
For viewing both alike hardly my mind suppresses 


Whether the roses be your lips or your lips the roses. 
Anon (Elizabethan). 
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THE SUDAN SLAVE TRADE AND 


THE HAREM. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. 


T has been officially announced, for 
| the first time, be it noted, in eight 
years, that the Sudan is closed this 
winter to travellers. Almost coeval with 
the issue of this notification news has 
filtered through to us of disturbances in 
various parts of the country, of collisions 
between the troops of the Khedive and 
sundry tribal chieftains, and of punitive 
expeditions against certain Meliks and 
sultans who command considerable fol- 
lowings in remote localities, far distant 
at once from Khartum and from each 
other. Further, there have come to us 
more than once during the past few 
months stories of disaffection (which in 
two instances at least has been styled 
mutiny) in black battalions. In regard 
to this last report it may be recalled that 
quite recently the editor of a native 
newspaper published in Cairo was prose- 
cuted for printing a statement that a 
number of officers and men of one of the 
Sudanese regiments had been publicly 
shot ; and that when this editor appealed 
against the sentence passed on him it was 
held by the court that the authorities by 
their evidence had not given proof that 
the executions did not take place. 

The channels of information as to 
happenings in the remote Sudan are 
extremely limited. Apart from the 
gossip of native traders, to which perhaps 
no great importance should be attached, 
practically the only sources of informa- 
tion are the official pronouncements made 
by the Egyptian War Office. As a general 
rule these are embodied in The Sudan 
Gazette, a publication which, while not 
appearing at any stated dates, is from 
time to time issued by the Khedive’s 
officers, who furthermore issue to the 
Press such items of news as they deem it 
needful to make public. We may take 


it, therefore, that such information as 
reaches Europe of occurrences south of 
Khartum are not likely to have been in 





any way exaggerated or an undue signi- 
ficance given to them. 

That there should still be disturbances 
from time to time in one part or another 
of the vast territory now known as the 
Egyptian Sudan has in it nothing to 
astonish or to alarm. It is not yet ten 
years since the re-settlement of these 
regions was begun, for the three years 
occupied by Lord Kitchener in the 
successive expeditions which resulted in 
his annihilation of the Khalifa’s forces 
at Omdurman can only be regarded as a 
preparatory movement, and it was not 
until nearly a year later that the great 
Dervish leader was himself destroyed. 
For eighteen years previous to the re-con- 
quest of Khartum the whole country had 
been in a condition of unparalleled 
disruption, the chief resultant fact of 
which was that during that period its 
population was reduced from seven anda 
half millions to one and a half millions. 
Until after 1898, indeed, it is not too much 
to say that there had never yet been 
made any serious attempt to establish an 
actual and recognisable form of govern- 
ment throughout this great territory since 
the days when Mehemet Ali, the first 
Khedive of Egypt, essayed its conquest 
and sent his gallant son to his death (by 
treachery) at Shendig. The efforts of 
Mehemet Ali’s successors were both futile 
and ludicrous; under them the Sudan 
was in effect farmed out to such governors- 
general as could be induced to take up 
their residence at Khartum and whose 
chief source of illicit wealth was the 
traffic in slaves. The sufferings of the 
negroid populations under these pashas 
throughout long years cannot even be 
described in decent English print. As for 
the dread distant figure of the mighty 
Khedive in remote Cairo, he, to the native 
mind, appeared but as some supreme 
spirit of evil. Nor did the one visit 
paid to Khartum by Said Pasha, the 
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predecessor of Ismail, in any way tend to 
dispel the prevalent and terrible impres- 
sion. This potentate drove across the 
desert now traversed by Lord Kitchener’s 
railway in a barouche drawn by eight 
camels, and in order that the hardships 
of this journey might be lightened to him 
and the dust storms that daily blow there 
throughout the year might be laid before 
his august progress, caused an army of 
ten thousand slaves, each laden with a 
great water jar, to run before his chariot 
and water the track. It was placed on 
record that of this great force some two 
thousand only remained alive at the end 
of the journey. Hundreds of these great 
jars (water jars) still dotted the desert at 
intervals along the line of route when I 
rode over it, before the railway was built, 
surrounded by the whitened bones of the 
unfortunates whose lives were given to 
procure their unworthy master the com- 
fort his feeble soul demanded. Two 
governors-general of the Sudan did, to be 
sure, endeavour to produce something 
like order and to establish an equitable 
form of government ; but both Sir Samuel 
Baker and General Gordon were hope- 
lessly handicapped by the fact that they 
were English, and were sincere, and were 
honourable gentlemen striving to perform 
the mission entrusted to them. Every 
man’s hand was against them, from the 
highest native official to the pettiest 
village chief, for one and all of these had 
an interest in traffic in human flesh. The 
slave trade meant wealth and ease to all 
who touched it, and in those pre-railway 
days the stopping of the traffic in slaves 
implied at the same time the stoppage 
of practically all export trade, for the 
hapless slaves who were marched down 
to the Red Sea coast for sale and distri- 
bution were made, on their journey, to 
be the beasts of burden that carried the 
ivory and senna and gums, and other 
Sudan products, to the ports of shipment 


where thecarriers and theirloads werealike 


disposed of. Thus, with the exception of 
the wretched slaves themselves, all men 
of substance in the country were banded 
together in a vast conspiracy against the 
English governors-general. The traffic 
in slaves had of course been an institution 
from time immemorial throughout the 
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Sudan. All the rulers of Egypt, back 
even as far as the shepherd kings, had 
drawn their supplies of human chattels 
from the forest villages of Kordofan and 
Darfur and the vast populations of the 
oasis of Bahr el Ghazal. It may perhaps 
be remembered that Napoleon, after the 
Battle of the Pyramids, sent an envoy to 
“my good brother the Sultan of Darfur,” 
in which, after compliments, he said, “ Be 
good enough to send me two thousand 
male slaves.” “ Je les prendvai pour mon 
compte.” Of what the traffic in slaves 
that passed through Darfur and journeyed 
by the desert route to Cairo and the coast, 
vid the oasis of Selimal and Berris, the 
great Sikkat el Arbdeen (the forty days 
road) is to this day ample testimony ; 
the track is throughout some three miles 
wide, and for the whole distance is 
strewn with human skeletons. 

Side by side, but closely bound up with 
this great question of the slave traffic, 
with which the administrators of the 
Sudan have to deal, is the question of the 
extraordinary religious fanaticism of one 
and all of the peoples of this part of 
Africa. The Sudan, it may be said, has 
always been the home of fanaticism and 
of the conflicts arising therefrom. In the 
pre-Mahomedan times of early Christianity 
the Sudan—which since the teachings of 
the Prophet has been known as the 
country of the Dervishes—was known as 
the country of the Monks. There are, it 
may be said, as many Tarikhs, or sects, in 
Islam as there are divisions of noncon- 
formity in this country, and the great 
number of these Tarikhs have their chief 
rallying places in different parts of the 
Sudan. Then again vast numbers of the 
followers of Islam hold the belief that the 
true Mahdi el Muntaza will appear in 
the Sudan, and it is this belief that brings 
about from time to time the uprisal of 
some adventurer or instrument of an 
adventurer who for a brief space mas- 
querades as the promised Messiah. I 
have said instrument of an adventurer, 
because in most instances the so-called 
Mahdi has been but a saintly Fiki of 
feeble intellect to whom the belief that 
he was divinely inspired was imparted by 
a strong-minded and ambitious follower. 
This of course was the case in 1881, when 
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the individual we have been accustomed 
to refer to as the Mahdi (and whose 
advent lost the Sudan to Egypt for thirteen 
years) first made his appearance. It was 
the Khalifa who persuaded him to pro- 
claim himself, and it is interesting to note 
that before approaching him the Khalifa 
had endeavoured to induce Zubehr Pasha, 
the great slave Sultan of the Bahr el 
Ghazal, to adopt the position. As we 
know, Zubehy refused ; the weaker man 
accepted, and around his name and his 
memory—for he died soon after the fall 
of Khartum in 1885—Abdullahi et Taishi 
built up that extraordinary system of 
government by violence that held the 
Sudan in his power for thirteen years, 

Throughout all that time, as indeed 
before, the slave traffic was ever one of 
the most salient features of the system of 
rule—or misrule—in the Sudan, for long 
years all other commerce was non-existent. 
But despite all attempts at its repression, 
the export of slaves was successfully car- 
ried on. We have maintained always 
three or four gunboats cruising constantly 
up and down the Red Sea, with the sole 
mission of arresting the slave dhows that 
carry their cargoes across to the shores of 
the Hedjaz, but despite all our endeavours 
these dhows continue to make their 
journeys and to land their freights, whose 
disposal is thereafter an easy matter. 
That this continues to the present time 
is without question. ‘The latest conflict, 
indeed (reported less than two monthsago), 
between the Sudan authorities and a local 
ruler in Kordofan was to obtain the 
release of a large number of prisoners 
caught and held by him from other tribes 
and admittedly destined to the slave 
market. 

In this, as in all other branches of com- 
merce, it is of course the demand that 
makes the supply. So long as there con- 
tinue to exist in Cairo and in Mecca, 
Constantinople, Algiers, Tunis, Fez, 
Miknas, and Maraksch public markets in 
which human beings can be bought and 
sold, so long will the means be found of 
conveying them from the great nursery 
ground of the trade. 

In so far as the slaves themselves are 
concerned it may be said at once that our 
attempts at intervention on their behalf 
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are of necessity productive of much 
greater suffering and hardship to them 
than fell to their lot before we took upon 
ourselves to interfere. Speaking generally, 
the conditions of native domestic slavery 
in Moslem countries have ordinarily been 
benign. It is indeed a well recognised 
and common practice for the heads of 
households to emancipate their slaves 
after a given number of years of faithful 
service, and in the case of the females to 
dower and marry them off and in that of 
the males to establish them in some form 
of profitable business or occupation. The 
existence therefore of these domestic or 
out-door slaves may be said to be on the 
whole far less arduous than that of their 
free fellow-tribesmen in their native 
villages. 

There is, however, one class of slave to 
whom tlfe above does not apply, and the 
providing of this particular form of chattel 
is a speciality of the slave dealers of 
Kordofan and Darfur. I refer to the pro- 
viding of those sexless attendants of the 
harem who from the earliest recorded 
periods of history have been considered 
necessary throughout the East as guardians 
of their masters’ honour. This is aclass 
of black slave whose abolition should be 
procured by no matter what means, how- 
ever drastic. Apart from all other con- 
siderations is that the mortality among 
these unfortunates is so stupendous that I 
have been assured by native slave dealers 
that not more than 25 per cent. of the 
youths captured ever reach the harems to 
which they are destined. It will perhaps 
be thought that inasmuch as this great 
mortality must necessarily render this 
class of slave very costly, the demand for 
them must needs be comparatively small. 
In reply to this I may say that I have 
known of as many as two thousand of 
them being in service at one palace of the 
Sultan’s in Constantinople at one time, 
and that custom still demands the presence 
of at least one such attendant in the house- 
hold of Turks of even quite moderate 
fortune. A like state of things prevails 
of course throughout the other Moslem 
countries I have cited. 

I make special reference to Turkey in 
connection with this great evil because, 
at the present time Turkey is striving to 
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assume the leadership of progressive 
thought in the Moslem world. It is for 
the Turkish reformers therefore to take 
action, and promptly, in this matter. The 
system which continues to countenance 
the procuring of these slave-attendants 
is to-day merely the senseless survival of 
a degrading tradition. No one at the 
present time would dare even to think 
that the Turkish ladies, whose carriages 
one sees disfigured by the presence beside 
the coachman of one of these hideous crea- 
tures, have need to be guarded from indis- 
cretion any more than have their London 
sisters who drive down Bond Street with 
a footman beside their chauffeur. 
Custom, of course, dies hard, and if the 
custom be vicious its life is but the more 
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vigorous. Yet in Turkey to-day, ata time 
when the enlightened views held alike 
by men and women of position in the 
Mahomedan world are directed with an 
intense sincerity to the redemption and 
reconstruction of a great social fabric, 
there should be no insuperable difficulty 
in the immediate abolition of a senseless 
and cruel practice. It may be that steps 
are already being taken in this direction, 
but in any case this much must be said, 
that Turkey can never hope to take her 
place among the enlightened nations of 
the world so long as the faintest vestige 
remains of this ancient and barbarous 
system, which has as its basis an admitted 
suspicion of the virtue of the mothers of 
her sons. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 
A Reply to “A Melody.” 


By “ A. J. WEBB.” 


AD am I as I tread the fields : 
My sweet has turned to sour. 
No joy to me fair Nature yields ; 
The bee that roams from flower to flower 
Tells me that love is false. 
As I was wand’ring through the rye, 


I saw a violet; 


A tear bedimmed its little eye, 
I asked it why its eyes were wet 
It told me love was false. 
How blue the sky was yesterday ! 
This morn how it is drear ! 
The heavens smiling sweet and gay, 
The heavens dropping many a tear, 


Tell me that love is false, 
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FORGET. 


By F. C. 


HEIRS was a love-match if ever a 
marriage was! The engagement 
had lasted more than five years, 

and been entered into when matrimony 
looked as unattainable a prospect as a 
house in Lancaster Gate, a carriage and 
pair, and a retinue of servants. 

Not that they ever did reside in 
Lancaster Gate. It was a humble little 
wedding enough when the eventful day 
did dawn, and they took up their abode 
in a tiny house in Highgate, where, as a 
matter of fact, they were as happy as the 
day was long. 

The day was long—the phrase is not a 
commonplace—for the young husband 
went to his clerk’s stool in the City 
directly after breakfast, and it was not 
till seven o'clock in the evening that 
Ethel saw him again. Both declared 
that the hours of their separation 
appeared interminable. 

But they had their hopes, it should be 
understood. Paul was not made to be a 
clerk all his life—a young man named 
Paul could not be! There was something 
incongruous about a “ Paul” totting up 
columns in a ledger and saying “Sir” to 
an employer—“ Paul” suggests art or 
literature, a calling in Bohemia ; and Mr. 
Paul Weguelin intended to be a play- 
wright. 

He had had a couple of dramas, which 
Ethel vowed were beautiful, declined by 
every manager in London already, and, 
undeterred by the non-success of these, he 
was meditating a third. In the evening, 
after supper, when Ethel sat beside the 
fire working, he would light his pipe, 
and proceed to weave, for their encourage- 
ment, fancy-pictures of the night when 
he should be called before the curtain 
by frantic cries of “Author, Author,” 
and drive home, with his little wife’s 
hand in his—a made man. _ [Ethel 
would nod her head approvingly ; and if 
such conversations did not do much 
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to advance his ambitions, they were 
certainly amusing. 

Some months before their child was to 
be born, however, a scenario was definitely 
laid down. They had gone to work in 
quite a professional manner, these two 
young people, and chosen the theatre 
they would favour, and then Paul had 
mapped out a plot to suit the company. 

“That is what is always done, dearest,” 
he declared ; “I’ve gathered as much as 
that from the papers. You see, with the 
other plays I made the mistake of writ- 
ing to please myself instead of studying 
the requirements of a particular manage- 
ment. Now we'll go in and win.” 

A clerk's life is not conducive to the 
pursuit of literature, and Paul Weguelin 
frequently felt disinclined to go from one 
desk to another, but he persevered in his 
self-appointed task nobly. When Ethel 
had gone to bed he would sit up writing 
until he was compelled to lay down the 
pen from sheer exhaustion. And after a 
fair start was made, too, his interest in 
the thing grew. Hischaracters appeared 
to gain life—to be more real—and Ethel 
spurred him on by her appreciation and 
prophecies of success. 

She did not complain that her evenings 
were now as lonely as her days; they 
were entirely one, she and her husband. 
She felt that the play was as much hers 
as his, and she would read it, and criticise, 
and suggest, every bit as enthralled in 
its development as he was. 

It was finished at last, and they posted 
it together with a little note begging for 
its consideration ; and every evening for 
the next few weeks listened with tense 
nerves each time the postman’s kncck 
sounded in the street. 

No communication about it came, 
however, and then Paul was given a son, 
and for a while even the thought of his 
play was banished from his mind by 
reason of Ethel’s illness. 
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He took up the play and read 


She was very ill indeed, poor girl, but 
it was not often absent from her recollec- 
tion—the drama from which they hoped 
so much—and she talked of it in her 
delirium, and repeated lines from it till 
Paul thought his heart would break with 
pain and terror. 

In the terrible time that followed he 
had but one small consolation: she was 
conscious before she died. He will 
always be able to recall every incident of 
their “Good-bye,” down to the smallest 
details. He sat on the edge of the bed, 
holding her hands, and praying dumb 
futile prayers while he endeavoured to 
reassure her, and choke down his sobs. 
The lamp on the mantelpiece had gone 
out, and the flame of the candles on the 
toilet-table was the only light in the 
room. Her-eyes were dreadfully big, and 
the whiteness of her face shocked him. 
Her voice quivered pathetically, and 
vaguely he wished in moments that she 


would not speak; 
it was her voice, 
the pathos of the 
poor weak voice, 
that endangered 
his self-control, and 
twisted his throat 
in knots. 

“T shall never 
see the play, Paul,” 
she murmured; ‘“ I 
did want to see 
the playso. Don’t 
cry. Poor boy, 
you mustn’t cry! 
Darling—dar- 
ling!” 

Somebody said 
something to him 
—the doctor, or the 
nurse—he did not 
know. He sat 
staring at the 
dying girl blindly 
through his tears, 
and a few minutes 
later he realised 
that she would 
never speak to him 
again. The mys- 
terious borderland 
was passed. 

And she was buried. He sat amid the 
unfamiliarity of the familiar room, dazed 
and stupefied. There was the chair 
where she always sat at this hour ; there 
her work-basket or her book should have 
been lying ; there were the plants perish- 
ing for water—how vexed she would 
have been could she have seen them! 
Mechanically he took up the water 
caraffe and moistened the dry soil in the 
pots just as she had been wont to do; 
instantaneously it seemed to him that to 
neglect them would be a slight to the 
wishes of the dead. 

He remembered that he must send the 
announcement of her death to the papers. 
It was horrible to write such lines here 
where everything spoke her name—“ the 
dearly beloved wife of Paul Weguelin.” 
He had done it, and every year he would 
send an In memoriam notice—every year 
on the anniversary of her loss. 

The child was no comfort to him. 


it again, 
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“We'll go in and win.” 
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The baby seemed to the husband’s grief 
responsible for what had happened. He 
left it to the care of the nurse, and often, 
when he returned from the City, and the 
little chap was asleep, he did not go 
upstairs to look at him. 

Yes, indeed it had been a love-match, 
and Paul’s heart seemed buried in Ethel’s 
grave. For months he lived the life of 
an automaton, performing his duties 
mechanically, thinking of nothing, caring 
for nothing but the past, which could 
never be re- 
kindled, or 
revived. 

Once, when 
he .came 
home, he 
found that 
the play had 
been sent 
back by the 
manager as 


useless to 
him. He 
scarcely no- 
ticed it. He 


glanced at the 
rejection-form 
indifferently, 
and tossed the 
manuscript 
into a drawer 
among the 
limbo of for- 
gotten things. 
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to a Memory—so few men are faithful to 
the living. In the office he was some- 
times invited to spend an evening at a 
friend’s house, or at a theatre. He 
invariably declined. He still wore deep 
mourning. Acquaintances began to call 
it affectation, but they wronged him. 
He had but one relaxation, and that had 
come to him rather than been sought. 
As the boy grew, an affection that 
surprised himself awoke in Paul 
Weguelin’s breast, and the only hours in 
which he re- 
gained some- 
thing of his 
former cheer- 
fulness were 
when he was 
playing with 
his child. 
From one 
step to 
another. 
When the 
youngster was 
two years old 
Paul came, by 
chance, upon 
the play he 
had thrown 
aside in de- 
spair. He took 
it up and re- 
read it. It 
was good— 
good. A little 


One day \ of his old in- 
was so like |.VAW/. , terest in it 
another, the sprang into 
months so The champagne was good and the speech was good. being again. 


void of event, 
that it came upon him with a shock one 
night to realise that Ethel would soon 
have been dead a year. Was it possible ? 
—twelve months ago! Yes, on the 
twenty-second, and it was now the 
twenty-first. He went heavily to his 
desk, just where he had sat before, and 
wrote the Jn memoriam notice he had 
vowed to write. “The dearly beloved 
wife of Paul Weguelin!” The tears ran 
down his face. “Every year, sweet- 
heart,” he muttered huskily, “every year 
till we meet each other again!” 

People commented on his faithfulness 





Supposing he 
were to submit it somewhere else ? 

He forwarded it to a theatre the 
following day. It came back a month 
later ; but he was in earnest again now, 
and he sent it to yet another house. 

The latest management was a long 
time replying, but when an answer did 
come it was, to some extent, favourable. 
Assuming that certain alterations were 
made in it, the drama might possibly be 
put on. 

He was not excited; he was dismayed 
at himself in perceiving how dull and 
inert the prospect left him. He contrasted 
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his absence of emotion with what he 
would have felt at the time when Ethel 
was with him—Ethel, who had died 
crying that she would not live to see the 
play produced. Nevertheless he went to 
see the manager, and had the suggested 
amendments definitely explained. They 
took several weeks to effect, and when 
they were completed, some changes in 
the managerial intentions left the fate of 
the play doubtful still. 

It remained doubtful while summer 
merged into autumn, and autumn turned 
to winter snows. And then at last it was 
accepted absolutely. Paul Weguelin’s 
name began to creep into the news- 
papers. The drama went into rehearsal. 
The auther’s pulses beat a shade more 
quickly, and his fellow-clerks wrung his 
hand, and asked for “orders” with 
astonishment “writ large” on their 
countenances. 

“Great Scot, old fellow! You, a 
dramatist! You did keep it close. Well, 
I congratulate you, I’m sure. I suppose 
you'll be chucking the City directly, and 
be a heavy swell up West?” 

It was pleasant. He could not deny 
that he enjoyed it; he had hoped for it 
so long. He walked more buoyantly; 
his tobacco tasted better; he knew at 
last what it was to be excited again. 
The rehearsals, when he was able to 
attend them, even banished the memory 
of Ethel from his mind. But this 
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distressed him when he observed it, and 
he made a pilgrimage to her grave, which 
was for the first time perfunctory. 

When the curtain went up on the first 
night, he stood at the back of the dress- 
circle, with ashen cheeks and a heart 
that thumped as if it would suffocate 
him. His lines—his lines—were being 
spoken on the stage, and the audience 
laughed and clapped their hands at them. 
The act-drop fell; it rose; the applause 
grew more vociferous. The piece was a 
success, an unmistakable triumph. He 
was called for at the end, and loudly 
cheered. 

He asked no more of Fate ; his cup was 
full. 

Someone insisted on carrying him off 
with a party to supper. There were 
champagne and merriment. He made a 
speech ; it was a witty speech ; everybody 
banged the table. Perhaps he had drunk 
a little more than he was accustomed to; 
but—what did it matter? The cham- 
pagne was good; the speech was good, 
and the play was good, too. By Jove! 
they were all good—all good fellows 
together. Just as he made the last 
remark, his tone changed, and with a 
brief word he sat down hastily. 

It had occurred to him at this moment 
that the date was the twenty-second. 
The third In memoriam announcement 
should have appeared that morning, and 
he had forgotten to send it. 
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Danvers & Danvers, solicitors 

and commissioners for oaths, sat 
facing one another in the private room of 
their office in Silchester High Street. 

Robert, the son, had just returned after 
three days’ absence in London’on the 
firm’s business. He had reported that 
everything connected with the affair had 
passed off satisfactorily, and from the bag 
at his feet had produced the signed and 
stamped documents that littered the 
table. His father was polishing his 
pince-nez, a smile of satisfaction on his 
face. 

“And nothing new has transpired here, 
I suppose?” Robert asked, gathering the 
papers into a bundle. 

John Danvers shook his head. 

“That is, nothing of business impor- 
tance,” he said slowly, fixing his glasses 
on his nose. “Of domestic and private 
importance, yes,” he went on. “Charley 
Lorrimer has proposed to Marion, and 
she has accepted him, so there’ll be a 
wedding soon, I expect.” 

For the first moment after his father 
had spoken Robert sat as a man turned 
to stone; his face went ashy white, his 
hands closed round the chair-arms with 
a vice-like grip. Then he sprang to his 
feet with an oath on his lips and a glare 
in his eyes that horrified and amazed the 
white-haired old man opposite. 

“Marion going to marry Lorrimer!” 
he cried in a voice filled with surprise 
and quivering with rage. “So that is 
why I was refused a week ago! I, the 
son of her guardian, was not good enough 
to be her husband. She prefers this 
sneaking milksop Lorrimer ; and the cad, 
the hound knew I loved her, knew I hoped 
to make her my wife.” 
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Astonishment and indignation filled 
the face of the elder man. The trans- 
formation had been so startling, the 
outburst so unexpected. John Danvers 
opened his lips to speak, but ere he could 
utter a word Robert raged on: 

“And you have consented to this 
arrangement without consulting me. 
You knew I loved Marion—you must 
have seen it—and you calmly give her 
away to another.” He rocked to and 
fro in blind rage and cared not what he 
said. “A nice fatherly act, I must say! 
It’s been a conspiracy, a foul dirty plot ; 
you have been as much against me as 
she has.” Now his passion reflected 
redly in his face. He paced up and down 
the small office, clenching and unclench- 
ing his fingers, anger burning in his heart 
and flashing out through his eyes. “ Oh, 
don’t talk to me!” he cried, when again 
his father would have spoken. ‘“ Don’t 
tell me lies! I won’t listen to them! 
It’s truth what I say, and you know it.” 

John Danvers had risen from his seat. 
In his first astonishment at this unlooked- 
for tirade he had been incapable of finding 
speech. The attack had paralysed his 
tongue and thoughts. Recovered, he 
stood up straight and dignified, his face 
a little pale, his eyes glinting dangerously 
through the glasses, his mouth set in a 
tight thin line of determination. 

“Unless you apologise, Robert, for this 
unwarrantable, this brutal conduct,” he 
said, mastering by great effort the anger 
that had surged up in his breast, “ you 
will leave the office at once,” and he 
pointed to the door. 

The younger man stopped his walk, 
and the two looked each other straight 
in the eyes. 

“Your conduct is inexplicable,” Mr. 






























Danvers went on; “your language that 
of a lunatic. Remember, I am your 
father; as such I expect your respect. 
Do you apologise ?”’ 

Robert Danvers dropped his gaze and 
for a moment made no answer. The first 
waves of his passion spent, he quailed 
before the stern attitude of his father ; 
and in his heart he felt ashamed that he 
had so far forgotten their relationship. 

“It is a ” he began in quieter 
tones. 

“T won't hear a word until you apolo- 
gise, sir,” Mr. Danvers said, and again he 
waited while his son toyed nervously 
with his watch-chain. Inwardly Robert 
was still fuming, but his better sense told 
him there was but one thing to do if he 
was to obtain a hearing, so he raised his 
head and answered. 

“T am sorry, father; I apologise. For- 
give me; my head ran away with me. 
I lost my temper. But then, I appeal to 
you, what man would not upon having 
such news sprung upon him?” . 

“Sit down, Robert,” Mr. Danvers com- 
manded. “You still speak in riddles. 
Explain what you mean.” 

The young man reseated himself. 

“T thought you knew,” he said. “I 
thought you knew I loved Marion.” 

“TI knew nothing of the sort,” John 
Danvers answered, resuming his chair, 
and wiping his brow with his handker- 





chief. “ It is all a surprise to me.” 
“T loved her, I still love her!” Robert 
continued, speaking passionately. “I 


had not expected such a rebuff. She gave 
me no reason. I was not prepared to 
take her word as final. I had no suspicion 
there was another man ; thinking she was 
heart-free, I hoped in time she would 
change her mind. And now, to learn 
suddenly, as I have learned, that she has 
become engaged to Lorrimer—well, would 
it not, I ask, make any man lose’his 
head? The blow stunned me, maddened 
me. You cannot understand, of course.” 

Mr. Danvers looked keenly at his son 
for some minutes as the young man sat 
before him with downcast head, the 
picture of despair. 

“I can understand, I do understand, 
Robert,” he answered, “and I am very 
sorry for you—very sorry.” He spoke in 
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all sincerity. “I had no idea how things 
stood. You should have spoken to me 
first, then this would not have happened.” 

“You think you might have influenced 
her?” 

“Influenced her! Robert, where are 
your brains? How could you expect her 
to do aught but refuse you? She must 
have thought you mad. Do you forget 
she does not know the true relationship 
in which she stands to you? Do you 
forget that she considers herself your 
aunt ?” 

Robert looked up quickly, his face 
drawn and haggard. 

“My God!” he gasped, “I did forget ! 
Of course! She is unaware there is no 
tie of kinship binding us. Fool that I 
was!” 

“And so,” his father went on, “ you 
see the impossibility of your proposition.” 

“The impossibility? Because of this 
secret that is being kept from her, because - 
she believes that I am her nephew, I 
must lose her? Is that what you mean?” 
Robert asked in rising tones. “I must 
not speak the truth, when perhaps if she 
knew it she might consent to be my 
wife?” There was real anguish in his 
voice. ‘“ Must I hold my tongue and see 
the woman I love carried off by another 
man? Put yourself in my place, and I 
ask, would you? It isn’t human nature, 
and I tell you I will not do it!” 

“It is not a question of human nature, 
Robert,” said his father. “It is a question 
of honour—of my oath toa dead man. 
True, when I took that oath I had no 
thought it would affect you; but I gave 
it both in my private and professional 
capacity, and since you have joined mein 
business you have taken your share of its 
responsibilities. When you were ad- 
mitted to share the secret concerning 
Marion—our business secret—it was as a 
professional man; and however much 
you may suffer, it would be against all 
principle to utilise that secret to your 
own interests. It is, I admit, hard for 
you, but as it is you must bear it.” 

Robert sat long with his face in his 
hands. Surely it was the hardest battle 
any man had ever been called upon to 
fight. What his father said he knew to 
be right; but the history of the world 
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teemed with instances where love had 
staked all upon greater betrayals of 
trust and had triumphed. He could not 
think rationally; his brain whirled like 
a maélstrom. Presently he looked at 
his father with dull, staring eyes. 

“ And you told Lorrimer nothing, when 
he came to you—I suppose he came to 
you?” he asked. “He believes Marion 
is your sister-in-law ?” 

“T told him nothing,” the elder man 
replied. 

“But should he not be told? Is it 
acting squarely to him? Here he is, 
about to marry a girl who does not know 
her real name, or who she is, or who her 
parents were—a mystery that may prove 
to be aught but pleasant to him, that 
may mean misery, for all we know, to 
both, when the veil is lifted.” 

“Oh, don’t think I’m speaking from a 
selfish point of view,” he went on 
earnestly. “I have the happiness of 
Marion at heart, because I love her so. 
I could bear to learn anything, and it 
would make no difference to my love for 
her, but who can answer for him? I say 
it is fair neither to him nor to her.” 

John Danvers sat long in deep thought 
ere he spoke. 

“TI recognise the force of your argu- 
ment,” he admitted. “But if Lorrimer 
loves her as he professes, whatever the 
packet may divulge when it is opened 
will not influence him any more than it 
would influence you. We have both 
known Lorrimer many years as an upright 
and honest man, fitted in every way to 
make Marion a good husband. And I 
do not think, Robert, it would matter 
one jot to her, or that you would stand 
any chance of making her your wife, 
even if she knew there existed no barrier 
between you. She loves Lorrimer, and 
there’s an end of it. Now use your 
common sense; accept facts as facts, 
however bitter they may be, and the 
future will be easier. As to the papers— 


well, we must hope for the best; and I 
see no reason to fear aught unpleasant.” 

But Robert Danvers was by no means 
convinced on this point; nor upon the 
point on which his father was so certain 
—that Marion might not have favoured 
him if she had known the truth. 
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The business of Danvers & Danvers 
had been sown in Silchester some fifty 
years before by Mr. Gardner, John 
Danvers’ father-in-law. When Mr. 
Danvers wedded the only Miss Gardner, 
some twenty years later, he was a 
struggling solicitor in a neighbouring 
town; then Mr. Gardner died and his 
son-in-law took over the practice, relin- 
quishing his own. And with it he had 
taken over Miss Marion Gardner, then a 
girl of nine, who at the age of three 
months had been adopted by Mr. Gardner. 
She had been relinquished into his 
possession entirely, and he had been paid 
the sum of £2,000 to act as guardian, 
while a further sum of £3,000 had been 
handed to him to be spent on her 
education. 

The origin of the child was a mystery. 
Who her parents were, the gentleman 
who had arranged for her adoption had 
refused to say, nor would he give any 
information beyond stating that those con- 
cerned in her welfare would watch from 
a distance that justice was done to her. 
With her was left also a sealed packet of 
papers which was to be handed to her 
on the eve of her marriage. That event 
was to be advertised daily for a month, 
ere it took place, in The Times, as it 
might even then be desirable the papers 
should not be given into her possession, 
in which case personal application would 
be made for their return by the gentle- 
man who had delivered them or by his 
representative, who, as a sign of authority, 
would produce a duplicate of the seal 
sealing the packet. Also, in the event of 
her death before marriage, that occur- 
rence was to be advertised, and the papers 
would be reclaimed. 

With thoroughness and honesty had 
Mr. Gardner done his duty by Marion so 
long as he lived, growing to love her as a 
child of his own, and she had loved him 
as her father; and since Mr. Danvers had 
taken over the charge he had conscien- 
tiously performed his task. Until the 
day Robert Danvers joined his father in 
business he had been kept in ignorance 
of this secret; he was now a man of 
twenty-eight, hard-working in the busi- 
ness, honest as steel, and even so cool 
and calculating in*his methods that his 




















impulsive outburst when he learned of 
Marion’s engagement had come as a 
revelation to his father. 

From a pretty child of nine Marion 
had developed into a handsome girl of 
twenty; and it is no way surprising that 
Robert should have lost his heart to her. 
Tall and slim of figure, her features had 
been cast in a perfect mould, and a fair 
face, set with eyes that might have been 
two bits of God’s blue sky, was sur- 
mounted with a wealth of fair waving 
tresses. 

Robert remembered well the day the 
sight of her had first fired the lethargic 
admiration in which he had always held 
the pretty child into ardent passion to 
possess her as wife. It was two years 
before, and just after he had learned 
the true state of their relationship. 
She had just returned home for a holi- 
day from the Belgian convent where she 
was finishing her education, and Robert 
had not seen her for three years. He 
had gone along to Dover to meet her, 
and remembering her as he had last 
seen her, he looked for a laughing, 
vivacious girl, full of high spirits, to be 
astonished by a beautiful girl in the first 
blossom of womanhood, as shy as she was 
graceful. And so he had fallen in love. 

It was with bitterness he remembered 
that meeting now, as, after the scene 
with his father, he was walking to his 
home up the hill behind the town. He 
had walked blind to his surroundings, 
following the route by instinct, never 
noting the distance he had traversed, for 
his brain was racked with that awful 
problem—would it benefit him aught if 
Marion knew she was in no way related 
to him and was free to accept him as 
husband? Should he risk all on the 
telling her of the truth? His head was 
bent low, so that when reaching the gate 
that shut off the house from the road, he 
failed to notice Marion coming down the 
path, the glow of youth and health on 
her cheeks, the light of perfect happiness 
sparkling in her eyes. In one hand a 


parcel of books, bound round with a 
strap, swung as she walked. 

Not till she spoke, as she stopped in 
front of Robert, did he become aware of 
her presence, 
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“Well, Master Deep-thought,” she 
greeted him lightly in a laughing voice, 
“one would think you were trying to 
solve the mystery of the universe, or is it 
a knotty legal problem?” 

He looked up with a start and his 
heart gave a leap that sent the blood 
rushing to his white face. He raised his 
hat, took the fair dainty hand she 
extended towards him and raised her 
fingers to his lips. He mumbled some 
words of apology for his shortsightedness, 
and then recovering himself explained 
that he was trying to solve a problem of 
even greater magnitude, so far as he 
himself were concerned, than she had 
suggested. 

“T am going down to the library, 
Bob,” she told him. “If you were not 
buried in your thoughts I would ask you 
to join me,” but, with a smile that 
showed two rows of beautifully white 
small teeth, “I am afraid you would 
prove a dull companion.” 

As he looked at her now he longed 
more than ever to catch her in his arms, 
imprint a kiss on her cherry-red lips, and 
call her his own. 

“In that case,” he answered slowly, 
“perhaps I had better not come. And 
yet it would be a pleasure I may not much 
longer enjoy,” he went on. “I suppose I 
ought to congratulate you, Marion—no, 
that is awkwardly put. What I should 
say is that I hope you will be happy as 
Mrs. Lorrimer.” 

A wave of crimson dyed her cheeks. 

“So you have heard the news, Bob? 
Thank you, I shall be happy, and for 
that you may congratulate me.” 

“ And yet——” he said, then stopped. 

“ And yet ?” queried Marion. 

“ Well, let us take that seat over there 
for a moment, Marion,” leading her, a 
surprised look in her eyes, across the 
lawn. “I have something to say to you. 
Perhaps I ought to hold my peace, but 
while there is a hope I cannot.” 

Gazing with wonder into his face she 
sat down, while he stood facing her. 

“T have no right to question you, 
Marion,” he said slowly and sadly, “and 
unless you will, you need not answer me, 
but I have known you so long, ever since 
you were a little girl, that the news of 
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your engagement to Lorrimer deeply con- 
cerns me. Tell me, do you love him?” 

The answer came readily, leaving no 
room for doubt. “ With all my heart.” 

It was like a knife entering the heart 
of Robert Danvers. 

“ And nothing would make you change 
your mind?” heasked. “ As, for instance, 
if you knew there was nothing to prevent 
you accepting the proposal I made the 
other day?” 

“ Oh, Bob, Bob!” cried Marion, starting 
to her feet, “why do you ask me this? 
I gave you my answer the other day; 
what other answer could I give? Why 
do you cause me pain now, when you 
know what you mention is impossible? 
Nothing would make any difference now. 
I love you, but not in the way a woman 
must love the man she marries. If I 
were free to marry you I could not.” 

Robert caught her hands. 

“ Forgive me, Marion,” he pleaded. “I 
did not mean to cause you pain. I 
wanted to know truly if you loved 
Lorrimer—that wasall. Now that I know 
you do I will never mention the matter 
more unless the circumstances should 
change.” 

“The circumstances change!” she 
exclaimed in frightened tones. ‘“ What 
do you mean? How can they change? 
Are they likely to ?”’ She spoke quickly. 

The man was silent for a time. In- 
ward impulses fought a hard fight. One 
voice called loudly in his ears: “Tell 
her they are changed—tell her the truth !” 
Another counselled silence, saying : “ It is 
hopeless ; spare her further pain.” 

At last he spoke. 

*T don’t know,” he said; “one never 
knows. But if they change let us hope 
it will all be for the better. No, there is 
no need for alarm, Marion,” seeing the 
scared, wondering look on her face ; “ none 
whatever, little girl Run along and 
change your books. I must go up to the 

house.” 

He watched her for a moment as she 
walked away, then turned on his heel and 
bent his steps towards the house. 

“| have been a brute,” he told himself 
bitterly. “A cursed brute. She was so 
happy.” He turned again, but she had 
gone from sight. “My father’s oath!” 









he said. “But I can’t—I won’t give her 
up, not for all the oaths in the world, 
even though I damn my soul!” 

Much was destined to happen ere 
Marion’s wedding with Lorrimer took 
place ; much that was painful and totally 
unexpected—that altered circumstances, 
and not at all for the better. The forth- 
coming marriage had been advertised, 
but no application had been made for 
the return of the mysterious packet 
which reposed in John Danvers’ private 
safe at home; and it wanted but two 
days ere Marion and Lorrimer would be 
man and wife when Robert Danvers 
hurried home to break to his mother the 
terrible news that his father had been 
knocked down in Silchester High Street 
by a motor-car and taken to the hospital. 
His father was injured, he said, but not 
seriously. Mrs. Danvers was prostrated. 
She feared the worst, for John was not a 
young man, and two hours later it was 
the sad duty of her son to acquaint her 
with his death. As a matter of fact he 
had been killed instantly. 

As a consequence the wedding had to 
be postponed. Robert Danvers took sole 
control of the business, and six months 
elapsed ere the wedding was dated to 
take place. Then it was agreed it was 
to be a very quiet affair—so different to 
what had been originally intended, for 
Charles Lorrimer was the only son of the 
great banker, James Lorrimer, and 
Silchester had naturally looked for a 
very grand affair. 

It was on her lover's shoulder that 
Marion sobbed out her grief at the death 
of her guardian; and then it was that 
she first asked him whether, if circum- 
stances should change, he would still 
love her; still be willing to make her his 
wife. He laughed at the idea of her 
doubting him; and even as she had 
asked so did he: How could they 
change? He knew she was practically 
penniless ; he knew, too, Mr. Danvers had 
left her but a couple of hundred pounds 
when he died; but these facts made no 
difference to his love for her—he loved 
her for herself alone. 

He told her so again and again; still 
she seemed always haunted by a strange, 
unknown dread, 




















“ And you are quite certain, Charley,” 
she said for the hundredth time, “ you 
will always love me? You aresure that 
nothing that happened would make any 
difference? I don’t know why I am so 
pessimistic; but I will tell you. Bob, 
one day, ere his father died, hinted at 
such a possibility. I don’t know what 
he meant; but it has worried me ever 
since.” 

“Dear Marion,” her lover answered, 
catching her in his arms and covering her 
face with kisses, “how often must I tell 
you nothing would make my love for 
you change? You know, darling, I love 
you better than all else in the world, so 
why doubt me? The only thing—and 
that is not likely to happen”—he said 
with a laugh—“ would be my sudden 
drop to poverty.” 

“IT would marry you, dearest,” Marion 
said passionately, “if you hadn’t a penny 
in the world ; to be poor with you would 
be bliss; then 1 could show you what I 
could do.” 

He laughed aloud. 

“There will be no occasion for that, 
sweetheart. You shall have all the 
riches of a queen. I long for you to be 
mine to load you with all that wealth 
can buy, for I shall be proud of my wife. 
I want to take you away, away some- 
where, where we can be alone, for I shall 
be jealous, awfully jealous of you, darling, 
and want to take you from the sight of 
other men’s eyes.” 

“Silly boy!” she cried joyously; “ is 
it not those other eyes looking upon me 
that will make you proud of me? Will 
you not be proud to know I am yours 
and yours alone? I shall be so proud of 
you, dear, and the triumph, the joy in my 
heart will be to know you are for me 
alone.” 

But Lorrimer was determined to ask 
Robert Danvers to what possible change 
of circumstances he had alluded. Not 
that anything he might learn would 
alter his determination. He wished only 
to set Marion’s fears at rest. So he 
strolled into the solicitor’s office next 
morning and put the question to him 
point blank. 

For the moment Robert was nonplussed. 
Mr. Lorrimer noticed his hesitancy. 
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“Oh, you needo’t beat about the bush,” 
he said, shortly. “As man to man, tell 
me does there exist anything you know 
of? I don’t ask you to betray any pro- 
fessional secrets, but, as the man who is 
about to marry Marion, I claim the right 
of an answer, Robert. I can assure you 
that whatever it is, if there is anything, 
it will not stop my marrying Marion; 
indeed, it is one of my intentions in 
coming here to get you to draw up a 
deed settling £10,000 upon her.” 

Then it was that Robert told the 
truth, Lorrimer listening to it in amaze- 
ment; and when he had finished he 
added : 

“What the papers relate to, God only 
knows. Now you know more than Marion 
does herself, and perhaps I have told you 
more than I should. Still, I feel relieved 
of the responsibility.” 

“ And Marion is only to receive them 
on the eve of her marriage?” Lorrimer 
asked. 

“ That is so.” 

“ Still,” said Lorrimer, “‘ whatever they 
have to tell will make no difference. 
Will you draw up the deed I spoke of, 
get it endorsed, and I will come in and 
sign it?” 

And this was within a week of the 
date of the wedding. 

On the evening of the third day pre- 
vious to the celebration of the event 
Robert Danvers was seated in his library 
at home. The blinds were drawn, and 
the shaded electric globe cast a soft light 
over the room, reflecting many times in 
the glass fronts of the book-cases that, 
loaded with ponderous legal works, lined, 
the walls. He sat, or rather inclined, in 
a low, high-backed fauteuil, staring into 
space, while he smoked his after-dinner 
cigar. Softly from the drawing-room 
below there floated up to him the sweet 
notes of a piano, but he heard them not, 
any more than he saw the ceiling above 
him or the glittering glass opposite. His 
thoughts were busy, busy to the exclu- 
sion of sight and sound. 

An hour passed; his cigar had gone 
out half-way through, but he never 
moved. Two hours passed, and still he 
sat on, his face white and set in lines 
that showed deep thought. Even a 
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gentle tap at the door failed to rouse 
him, nor did he stir when it was softly 
opened and Marion peepedin. His back 
was turned towards the door, and he 
was buried low in his seat. 

Swiftly she crossed the room, and only 
when she reached his side did he hear 
her. Then he started up with a cry— 
the cry of a man startled into fear. 

“] didn’t hear you, Marion,” he said ; 
“T was dreaming.” 

“I came to wish you good-night, Bob,” 
she said. “Your mother has retired 
some time since ; her head is bad again.” 

“Tam sorry,” he responded dully. “I 
did not know it was so late. Good- 
night, Marion; I shall go off myself 
directly.” 

Marion bade him good-night and 
passed out. 

After some minutes he rose, lighted a 
fresh cigar, and, crossing to the table, 
turned on the electric lamp. Puffing at 
his cigar he took a turn or two up and 
down the room, the sound of his footfalls 
deadened by the thick carpet. Then he 
went to the door, opened it, and listened. 
The house was silent. He descended the 
stairs and traversed the various rooms, 
looking to the windows and doors. Then 
he remounted, turning off the lights as 
he went. Entering the library he softly 
closed the door, turning the key quietly 
in the lock. 

He crossed to one of the book-cases, 
pulled a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and unlocked the glass door. Selecting 
another key he inserted it in the back of one 
of the books, after pushing away a piece 
of the binding that hid the keyhole. The 
‘books opened outwards as two doors— 
they were simply dummy volumes of 
wood—disclosing several small drawers 
behind. Unlocking one of these he took 
from it a large bulky envelope and carried 
it to the table. Under the light of the 
lamp could be read the inscription in a 
firm, bold hand: ‘“ Miss Marion Gardner. 
To be handed to her on the eve of her 
wedding day, if not previously reclaimed.” 

Seating himself in a chair Robert 
Danvers turned the envelope over. It 
was not sealed, and he cut it open with 
his penknife, revealing a stouter envelope 
beneath, tied and sealed in many places. 
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Within the envelope lay the papers which 
would lift the veil on the identity of 
Marion Gardner. 

The man did not hesitate a moment. 
His mind was fully made up. He cut 
the string and broke away the seals, his 
face set grimly, and brought to view a. 
bundle of papers that had not seen the 
light for twenty years. In three days’ 
time they were to be handed to Marion. 
She would never know how they had 
been enclosed, so there was no fear of 
discovery. And it was equally certain 
they would not be reclaimed now, for no 
one had appeared in response to the first 
series of advertisements of the forthcoming 
union. 

Carefully he placed the papers on the 
table as he went through them one by 
one. But he found none over which he 
lingered till he came to the birth cer- 
tificate of the girl, reading which he 
gasped, “Great heavens! Can it be 
true? It can’t be true!” 

His brow ran wet, damping the back 
of his hand as he drew it across. For 


an hour he sat going through the papers 


again and again, and then he dropped 
his head on his crossed arms. It was 
cruel, cruel, he thought ; and the words 
unspoken seemed to echo through the 
room. 

The dawn had broken ere he gathered 
up the papers, fastened them in one 
envelope, sealing it with wax, enclosed 
them in another, and returned them to 
the drawer. Softly he mounted the stairs 
to his bedroom, and, without undressing, 


threw himself on the bed in a vain effort 
to seek repose. 


II, 


T was the eve of Marion’s wedding 
day, and for the whole of the day Mrs. 
Danvers was confined to her bed 

with neuralgic headache, and indeed she 
had not been downstairs for forty-eight 
hours. Robert and Marion made a 
solitary dinner, and while the latter 
would have talked much the former was 
silent and morose. 

“TI am going to my library, Marion,” 
he said, the dinner over. “I shall be glad 
if you will come to me in a few minutes, 
I have something important to give you.” 
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He went straight to his room and 
brought forth the packet of papers from 
their hiding-place, closing the doors 
afterwards. Though outwardly calm, he 
was in a fever of excitement, for he 
knew that ere half an hour had passed 
he would have much to go through. He 
was standing with his back to the fire- 
place when Marion entered, and he in- 
vited her to sit down. She did so, 
regarding him with wonder. 

‘**Marion,” he said after a short silence, 
“T hinted once, some months since, that 
circumstances might be altered for you. 
Icould not then tell you the reason for 
the remark. It is only now on the eve 
of your wedding I am permitted to do so. 
The reason lies before you in the form of 
that envelope. What papers it contains, 
what secret they may have to reveal to 
you, Heaven alone knows,” and he went 
on to tell her how the papers had been 
handed by her guardian to his father, 
and by his father’s death had passed into 
his hands. 

She listened to the recital in dumb 
astonishment, not once interrupting him. 
When he had finished she asked: “ And 
now I may take possession of the envelope 
and open it.” 

He nodded. 

“What they may reveal Heaven alone 
knows,” he repeated. “I hope it is 
nothing that will cause you pain, that 
may interrupt your marriage with Mr. 
Lorrimer ; but if it is, Marion, remember 
1 am your friend, that I love you. And 
now I will leave you, wishing you the 
greatest of happiness.” 

Marion looked at the envelope when 
he had closed the door, turning it over 
and over in her hand. What did it all 
mean, this mystery? she asked herself. 
Only the papers could answer. She 
dropped the packet in her lap and stared 
before her. She was happy now; to- 
morrow she was to be married to the 
man she loved, if—if—nothing came 
between out of that envelope. It might 
hold life-long misery for her, she could 
not tell—none could tell. And when so 
much depended on the mere breaking of 
a seal, why break it? True, on the 
other hand it might bring her happiness, 
but could anything make her happier 
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than she was? All might be lost by the 
breaking of those seals ; and what could 
be gained ? 

She weighed the envelope in her hand, 
gazing at it curiously, hope and fear 
mingling in her breast. What should 
she do? She picked up a paper-knife, 
slipped it under the flap of the first 
envelope, and brought to light the second 
sealed envelope. Again and again she 
turned it over, toying the while with the 
paper-knife. Should she stake her happi- 
ness ? 

Then a new idea came to her. She 
would go and consult her lover, place the 
matter before him, and ask his advice. 
But descending the stairs she changed 
her mind. 

“No,” she cried; “as I am, I am 
happy.” 

Entering the kitchen where the fire 
glowed in the big bright range, she 
thrust the envelope well into the flames, 
and as they greedily licked around the 
papers she stirred the charring fragments 
with the poker. 

Robert Danvers listened in the garden 
beneath the library window. He ex- 
pected some piercing cry to break the 
silence, but the minutes swung by and 
nothing came. And then suddenly he 
shivered violently, fear turned him stone 
cold, remorse wrung his heart. He ran 
into the house and sped up the stairs 
into the library. 

“Marion! Marion!” he cried, entering, 
“ for God's sake don’t open that envelope ; 
it is the wrong one.” 

He looked round the room to find it 
empty. Fear seized his heart in an 
icy grip. He staggered to the door as it 
opened and Marion entered. 

“The envelope! the envelope!” he 
gasped. “ You have not opened it?” 

“No. Why.?” asked Marion. “I burnt 
it unopened. It was mine, you said. I 
couldn’t risk my future, since it might 
have held misery for me.” 

“Thank God! Marion. The envelope 
did not contain the papers you should 
have had. Here they are,” producing 
them from the inside pocket of his coat. 
“ Youcan take them and read them—they 
mean only happiness,” and he pressed them 
into her hands and fled from the room. 
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And reading them Marion wove the 
threads into the story of her origin. Her 
real name, as the birth certificate revealed, 
was Marguerite Marchmont ; and from it 
and the other documents she learned she 
was the daughter of the Earl’s first son. 
Her father and mother were both dead. 
Her father’s brother had envied her the 
fortune she, as a baby, had inherited, 
and to enjoy it with the title himself, had 
hidden her away. So did she discover 
that Mr. Gardner had been only her 
guardian ; so did she understand now she 
was no relation to Robert Danvers; and 
she remembered, too, that three years 


previously the Earl of Marchmont had 
died intestate, the property passing into 
Chancery. But what it all meant to her 
she did not realise then. j 

And only Robert Danvers knew how 
near he had been to wrecking his life, for 
had she opened the envelope she burned 
she would have found false papers pre- 
pared by him, that would have told her 
and proved to her she was the daughter 
of a murderess. 

Thanking God he had guided the girl’s 
hand, repenting fully, Robert was the 
first to congratulate the happy pair after 
the wedding on the morrow. 


MIDNIGHT. 


NOW, and the shadows on it; 
Snow, and the branches don it; 
One hill, and lights upon it, 
And stars in the sky, 


Dark, in the arm of creepers, 

Solemn oaks for its keepers 

One house and seven sleepers, 
And the seventh I. 
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TRAPPING IN THE SNOW. 
Study by Oscar Wilson. 
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THE NEW MEMBER. 


By MAURICE CARBERY. 


I, 

HE early morning sun was streaming 

7 into an attic studio in Hampstead, 
and the owner thereof, Mr. Frank- 

son Morton, was already at work. 
Suddenly the door opened, and a hand- 
some young fellow, with a careworn, 
hungry look upon his face, came quietly in. 

“Hello, Redge, old boy, what’s up?” 
asked the artist with concern. 

“Well, I'm up; I’ve been up all 
night, worse luck,” answered Reginald 
Thornleigh bitterly. “I’m up, and down 
and out, and in, up a tree, out at elbows 
down at the heels, down in the dumps, in 
trouble, and I don’t know what else.” 

“Cheer up, then,” said Morton. “Only 
last night I was thinking what a lucky 
beggar you are, and if you had not come 
to me this morning, I was going to seek 
you. You’re an Oxford man, aren’t 
you?” went on the artist, as if in answer 
to the other’s look of surprise. 

“Yes, but that does not count with an 
editor ; what he wants is good copy.” 

“ You understand politics?” 

“So does every spouter in the Parks.” 

“You are first cousin to an earl?” 

“I’m first cousin to the greatest cad in 
England.” 

“Then, my boy, that five hundred a 
year billet is as good as yours.” 

“Five hundred a year?” 

“Yes; listen to this advertisement in 
the Denouncery and tell me if the job be 
not the very thing you want: 

“«A retired business man of limited 
education wishes to engage the services 
of a gentleman of good social position as 
secretary. Applicants must be thoroughly 
conversant with the politics of the day. 
A University man preferred. Salary, £500 
a year. Apply with full particulars to 
1001, Denouncer Office.’ 

“What do you think of that?” asked 
Morton, when he had finished reading. 

“ Oh, it is very nice, but you might as 
well propose me for the Parliamentary 
vacancy in West Loamshire.” 
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“You foolish boy,” said the artist, 
giving him a paternal slap on the back ; 
“do you think I do not know what I am 
talking about? Now listen, Redge. 
You know that I am well in with the 
Denouncer people ; so well in as to be able 
to allow myself to take liberties. At any 
rate, I have found out all about that 
advertisement. It has been sent by one 
Oliver Rudge, who lives at a fine old hall 
near Chorton, in Lancashire. He is a 
very simple old man, who made a pile 
out of a spindle or something. He is 
supposed to have Parliamentary am- 
bition, or rather, the ambition belongs to 
his daughter, and as he is her obedient 
slave, he will be coming forward for 
Chorton one of these days.” 

“What a disagreeable person that 
daughter must be! ”’ said Thornleigh, more 
to himself than to his companion. 

“What, have you not yet given up 
rushing to conclusions? Even when at 
school you were always sailing away on 
that tack, and generally coming to grief. 
Now you're more out of it than ever, for 
Constance Rudge is a most charming 
girl; good-looking, well educated, shrewd 
in a way, but with a great deal of her 
father’s confiding innocence.” 

“And how have you found all this 
out?” asked Thornleigh. 

“By making inquiries, of course. 
Having found out one thing, I determined 
as far as possible to find out all the rest. 
I have also learned that if the fair 
Constance has any weakness at all, it is 
that of a love for the aristocracy, so that 
all you’ve got to do is to present yourself 
at Chorton Hall, recount your capabili- 
ties, bring in inadvertently the name of 
your cousin, the Earl of Gillibrook, 
flatter the girl, laud the pa, and thank 
heaven that you have got such a farseeing 
friend as Frankson Morton, the * 

“The celebrated artist,” put in 
Reginald, laughing in spite of himself. 

“ Just s6, the celebrated artist,” assented 
Morton gravely. ‘“ You must not forget 
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that, by any means; for, my friend, Mr. 
Oliver Rudge will have to buy many 
pictures—not old masters, mind you, but 
the work of such young men as, in your 
opinion, will in the course of a century 
or so become as old masters. Indeed, 
Redge,” went on Mr. Morton, now 
becoming excited, “I am quite convinced 
that if Mr. Oliver Rudge wants to assure 
his return for Chorton, the only way of 
doing it will be to present a picture 
gallery to the town.” 

“Well, this is certainly counting one’s 
chickens——” 

“ Not a bit of it, old boy; the advertise- 
ment is going to run for a week, all the 
replies are going to be sent on together, 
so that you will have the field to yourself, 
and if the best-looking young man in 
London cannot get over an impressionable 
girl and her doting father, then I am a 
painter of Dutch dolls.” 

“ There may be achance, though it is 
playing the thing rather low, Frank,” 
said Thornleigh, blushing; “and, hang 
it! you know how I am placed just 
now. I could not go to Lancashire as I 
am, even if I had the fare.”” 

“What a dull fellow you are! No 
wonder the editors reject your copy! Do 
you think I could overlook such a neces- 
sary detail? As Burke says, ‘the cow 
has calved’; in other words I have sold 
a picture, and do not in the least mind 
investing twenty pounds in you.” 

“Upon my word, Frank, you are the 
very best fellow in the world,” said 
Reginald, looking quite confused in his 
gratitude. 

“ Think of that when you are furnish- 
ing the picture gallery,” said Morton with 
a laugh. 


Il, 

“\7OU can't tell how impatient I am 
to see what kind of a secretary 
you get,” said Miss Rudge to her 

father. 

“No, aw can tell nowt, Connie; aw 
know nowt, an what tha expecs me to 
do when aw get into th’ Parliment is 
more than aw’m prepared to say.” 

“You can be a silent member, father, 
like so many others ; and can shout ‘ hear, 
hear,’ like the best of them.” 
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“Nay, but aw canna even do that reet, 
lass. What they say, aw’m towd, is 
‘yaw, yaw, an’ not ‘hear, hear.’” 

“Hush, dad, there is someone coming 
up the avenue. A stranger, I can see— 
how very handsome! Oh, father, he’s 
seen me,” she went on, “and, upon my 
word, he’s blushing.” 

“And so art tha blushin’, lass—aw 
reckon it mun be th’ new secretary.” 

“But how can that be, father? We 
have had none of the replies yet, and 
besides, no one would call without making 
an appointment.” The servant brought 
in a card which she pounced upon before 
it could reach her father. 

“Mr. Reginald Thornleigh,” she read 
out. “I suppose you had better see him 
here in the library,” she continued,“ and, if 
you like, I shall go; but as you know, 
dad, I should prefer to stay.” 

“Of course you would, Miss Rudge, 
and what you would prefer is always what 
is going to happen.” 

For a long time Oliver Rudge, under 
the tuition of his ambitious daughter, 
had been making praiseworthy efforts to 
master his native tongue as it is written 
in books, but so far his success was not 
very great, and it was always a relief to 
him t6 be allowed to express his feelings 
in the “gradely Lancy” of his poorer 
days. It was only now and then, in the 
company of old friends, or as on the 
present occasion, in téte-a@ éte converse 
with his daughter, that he let the dialect 
flow. Now, however, the advent of a 
stranger put him on his best behaviour, 
and as a consequence, he looked a little 
nervous. So, indeed, did Miss Rudge as 
she stood beside him to receive the new- 
comer. 

Speaking to Morton later on, Reginald 
Thornleigh described Mr. Rudge as a big 
good-natured man, with a round, ruddy, 
clean-shaven face and innocent blue eyes, 
beneath an untidy mop of white hair. The 
girl, he said, resembled her father, only 
she was handsomer, her eyes bluer, her 
face more refined, and she might have 
appeared more innocent if it were not for 
the mischief that lurked upon her lips. 

“TI hope, sir, you will not consider my 
visit an impertinence,” began Reginald 
somewhat nervously. 
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“Not at all, not at all, “ answered Mr. 
Rudge, still more nervously. 

“The fact is, that I heard from my 
cousin, the Earl of Gillibrook, that you 
wanted a secretary.” 

“ Ah, yes, I thowt I remembered the 
name,” cried Oliver Rudge, striking an 
imaginary table with his clenched fist, 
“but sit, will you? Let us all sit down,” 
he went on, a look as of a pleasant sur- 
prise on his face. Constance seemed as 
if she did not know what was the matter 
with her father, and glanced at the new- 
comer as if for an explanation. 

“So you are the son of Mr. Bernal 
Thornleigh, M.P.,” added Mr. Rudge in a 
meditative kind of way, “and I reckon 
you are not ashamed of your father?” 

“No, sir, I am proud of my father.” 

“ Aye aye, that’s reet—shake hands, 
young man. If you had been ashamed 
of your father I'd never speak a word to 
you in my life.” 

To give himself elbow-room for the 
handshaking, Mr. Rudge got up; so did 
Reginald. They looked into each other’s 
eyes; on the one side was great friendli- 
ness, on the other, a diffident shyness. 

“ You may have heard of the Corporate 
Alliance, Constance?” said Mr. Rudge 
by way of explanation to his daughter ; 
“T’ve often mentioned it to you, though 
it was before your time. All I had in the 
world was in that Alliance and it went 
to smash. No one expected a shilling in 
the pound, until Bernal Thornleigh, who 
was on the board, gave up the whole of 
his fortune to the creditors, Mr. Thorn- 
leigh saved me at that time, enabled me 
to keep my invention in my own hands, 
and now if hisson wants to be my secre- 
tary, all Ican say is that the job is ready 
for him.” 

Here there was a renewal of the hand- 
shaking, and the girl did not by any 
means seem the least pleased of the three. 

One of Reginald’s first duties as secre- 
tary was to reply to the less fortunate 
applicants whose letters came down from 
the newspaper office in due course. 


IIL. 
LMOST before he entered on his new 
post, Reginald felt quite at home 
at Chorton Hall. He was greatly 
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amused, though sometimes touched, at the 
naive ardour with which Oliver Rudge set 
himself to master the niceties of the English 
grammar, or the problems of political 
economy. The first and almost the only 
difference that arose between them had 
reference to the line of politics Mr. Rudge 
should adopt. Hitherto he had not identi- 
fied himself with any party, and now when 
the time was approaching that made it 
incumbent on him to take sides, he wanted 
to shift the responsibility of the choice 
on to the shoulders of his secretary. This 
Reginald would not have. - It was true, 
said he, that he had definite opinions of 
his own, but in his position as secretary, 
he was like a lawyer, ready to argue on 
the side of his client, whatever his point 
of view might be. Constance was for 
the Conservative party, thinking it the 
more respectable. Mr. Rudge, too, seemed 
rather inclined in this direction, until he 
suddenly remembered that Bernal Thorn- 
leigh had been a Liberal, and from that 
moment his decision was taken. Next 
day he sent his secretary to call upon the 
Liberal agent and, as a consequence, the 
local funds of the party became exceed- 
ingly flourishing. 

A slight difference arose, top, in regard 
to the form which Mr. Rudge’s intended 
donation to the town should take. 
Reginald, remembering his compact with 
Morton, not to speak of more esthetic 
reasons, was all for a picture gallery, but 
Mr. Rudge could not see what possible 
good a gallery of pictures could do to his 
fellow-townsmen. 

“If you could prove to me,” said he 
with rather a sly look in his eyes, “ that 
pictures would stop Tim Croasdale from 
beating his wife, Tom Rostron from 
drinking, Bill Evans from _burglaring, 
Ted Catterall from poaching, then I’d 
give the gallery and welcome. Can you 
prove that to me?” 

“T’m afraid, sir,” began the secretary ; 
but a gesture from Constance stopped 
him. 

“Tam sure that pictures would cure 
them, father,’ she said, “and I am 
equally sure that it can be proved.” 

“Then prove it,” he replied, moving 
towards the door. “I'll leave the two of 
you to settle the matter.” 


































Mr. Rudge. was in the habit of leaving 
the two of them to settle many things, 
and the result was what might easily 
have been anticipated. They grew to 
love each other, of course, but neither 
would speak; he because he was too 
poor, she because she was a girl. 
Reginald made heroic efforts to hide his 
feelings; she was equally brave, but 
though neither could be sure ; both were 
able to guess pretty accurately what was 
the true state of affairs. 

The result of the present conference 
was that Frankson Morton, bringing 
with him a series of most blood-curdling 
pictures, soon made his appearance at the 
Hall. The pictures had been painted 
specially, and bore the generic title of 
“The Road to Ruin,” having for heroes 
the persons whose moral reformation 
was desired by Mr. Rudge. It is said 
that Tim Croasdale swore wickedly when 
he saw the too lurid representation of 
himself in the act of beating his wife. 
Every- day for a month or more Con- 
stance Rudge had the four reprobates in 
the coach-house, where the pictures were 
set up; either she or Thornleigh or 
Morton utilising the occasion by the 
delivery of an appropriate lecture. It 
was wonderful the reformation that was 
effected in these men, and what neat 
figures their wives and children began to 
cut amongst the people of Chorton. 

Mr. Rudge, with a twinkle in his eye, 
expressed himself as very gratified, and to 
Morton’s great satisfaction decided on the 
art gallery. Then, most unexpectedly, 
the member for Chorton resigned his seat, 
and the time came when Oliver Rudge 
should put forward his claims. Whilst 
matters were in an unsettled state, the 
old man took what was for him a 
very unusual course — he began to play 
the spy on his secretary. 

“TI tell you what it is, Frank,” said 
Thornleigh one day to the artist, as the 
two were sitting together in the coach- 
house, “all this is just breaking my heart, 
and as soon as the election is over I must 
clear out. The old man himself is one 
of the best fellows on God’s earth, and 
as for Constance, why, I loved her the 
first moment I saw her and shall love her 
to the end of my life. But what can I 
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do? I must go away to the prairies or 
the backwoods and make some poor 
effort to forget her.” 

This was all that Oliver Rudge 
wanted to hear. That night he asked 
Reginald to draw up an election address. 

“T want you to draw it up as if you 
yourself were going to be the candidate,” 
he said, “ just to see how it looks, you 
know ; I may not stand after all.” 

Reginald, though under protest, did as 
he was requested. He detected some- 
thing like a conspiracy in his employer’s 
face, but all the same he was far from 
guessing the truth. 

A few days later the two walked into 
Chorton arm-in-arm. Mr. Rudge was 
even more affable than usual with the 
people he met, and appeared to be sub- 
limely unconscious of any mystery there 
might happen to be in the air; 
Reginald’s nerves, however, were highly 
strung this morning, and he seemed as 
one who at every moment was expecting 
something tohappen. He was, neverthe- 
less, entirely unprepared for what was 
ahead of him. In big letters, on the hoard- 
ings at the entrance to the town, he saw 
the address he had drawn up a few days 
before, but at the bottom, instead of the 
name of Oliver Rudge, the name that met 
his eyes was that of Reginald Thornleigh 

“Tn heaven’s name, what is the mean- 
ing of this?” he asked, pointing with 
trembling finger to the poster. “If it isa 
joke, Mr. Rudge, I think it is in very 
poor taste ; i - 

“Well, I think my daughter will be 
better pleased to have a husband than a 
father in Parliament,’ answered Oliver 
coolly. 

“Does Constance know of this, sir?” 

“Not from me, my boy, though I 
reckon she guesses summat.” He broke 
off suddenly: he had caught sight of a 
very familiar figure approaching at high 
speed. 

“ Here’s th’ lass to answer for herself,” 
he added presently. 

A moment later and Reginald and 
Constance were face to face. Their hands 
met, their lips trembled, their eyes shone, 
and they went on arm-in-arm. 

A month after that Reginald had M.P. 
after his name. 



















































































































































upon Mr. George Bernard Shaw 

with a view of getting such hints 
as would enable him to make a synthesis 
of the dramatist’s opinions on various 
subjects. The Frenchman had set to 
work determinedly with all the systematic 
paraphernalia of the philosopher and the 
psychologist at hand, arranging into 
groups the different characters as they 
appear in the Shaw plays, comparing 
their outlooks upon society, analysing 
their speeches, elucidating the situations, 
trying in short to evolve by the recognised 
process a Shavian system, but in the 
end he had to give up the task in despair. 
He could find no system, form no syn- 
thesis—would Mr. Shaw help him? 

“ But why the devil should you want to 
form a synthesis of my opinions ?” asked 
Mr. Shaw in surprise, going on to say 
that there were in his plays almost as 
many opinions as there were distinctive 
characters. The Frenchman went on to 
ask if it was true that he(G. B. S.) had 
declared himself to be the most remarkable 
man of the day, and G B. S. answered, 
without a blush, that such was un- 
doubtedly the case, and that, moreover, 
the position was one which could be 
easily defended. 

“ But is not this what is called adver- 
tising?”’ said the astonished Frenchman. 

«Oh, certainly, and good advertising, ” 
answered Mr. Shaw; “but it has this 
advantage over ordinary advertising, that 
it happens to be true. If I were to give 
up advertising I should simply ruin my 
business.” 

The interviewer, it is to be presumed, 
threw up his hands in horror at this 
terrible method of treating art, but he 
went away as puzzled as when he came. 
In an early edition of “ Who’s Who,” 
G. B. S. put down his favourite amuse- 
ment as that of “Showing Off.” Now 
he says it is “anything except sport,” 
which in one sense at least is far from 
the truth, his favourite amusement beyond 
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all doubt being that of making sport of 
the British public. 

“*Mr. Shaw,” says an American writer, 
“early learned the lesson that the way to 
arouse the attention of the stolid British 
public is to attack its sense of order 
and propriety. He remembered with 
Thackeray that in order to gain the 
notice of the British lion, it is only neces- 
sary to tweak its tail. Accordingly he 
mounted the cart-wheel of notoriety and, 
to the blaring of brass bands, declared 
himself a natural born mountebank. 

“* Come hither,’ he said, ‘and I will 
tell you what a remarkable freak Iam.’” 

And he has consistently brought this 
plan to bear not only in favour of what 
he calls his business, but as the best 
means of propagating his most serious 
opinions. For, of course, he is one of the 
most serious men of the age, ever taking 
thought of what is best for humanity and 
showing in his own habits an example of 
the way to live. Some of those habits 
are regarded by a majority of the British 
public as eccentric, but when the matter 
comes to be reasoned out impartially it 
will be seen that the show of logic and 
sound sense rests with the innovator and 
not with the majority. Mr. Shaw is 
against strong drinks, having found that 
his brain is clearer without them, and see- 
ing that, economically, the money spent in 
this direction is a loss to the nation; 
socially, that much of the crime in this 
country is to be accounted for by the 
maddening influence which alcohol 

exercises Over some temperaments. He 
is against smoking because it is, on the 
face of it, a dirty habit, conducive to 
other dirty habits, and this consideration 
cannot, he asserts, be overbalanced by 
such pleasure as the users of tobacco 
derive from indulgence in the weed. He 
is against flesh-eating, because he has 
proved by experience that man can live 
in perfect health on a vegetable diet, 
that the killing of animals imposes a 
degrading task on many human beings 
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—all the more degrading because un- 
necessary—and because the land which 
at present is devoted to the raising of 
cattle would feed five times as many 
people if devoted to grain and 
vegetables. He does not mean—far from 
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house, whilst, on the other hand, the less 
man devotes to the material needs of the 
body the more will he have for art, 
literature, and the other elevating 
influences. If there be anything at all 
incongruous in Mr. Shaw’s outlook, it is 
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it—that the standard of living should be 
lowered, that because a man can live on 
less he should earn less. Though accused 
of materialism, even on such points as 
this, his doctrine is the direct opposite of 


materialism. He thinks that man’s 
higher nature cannot be best cultivated 
under the zstheticism of the slaughter- 
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that he is, or was, an atheist. Though 
never much of a propagandist in this 
regard, he had a habit of proclaiming his 
want of faith—he told a Nottingham 
audience once that he was a terrible 
atheist and an equally terrible Irishman. 
There are, however, some reasons for 
believing that he has recently to some 
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extent modified his views, that at present 
he could be considered at worst as only 
an agnostic. Whilst giving Mr. Shaw 
full credit for the sincerity of his views 
in this, as well as all other respects, it is 
possible to suspect that his theological 
attitude was only an exaggeration of his 
plan of shocking the British public, or 
still more of shocking that section of the 
Irish public amongst whom he was 
brought up. For of all Protestants in 
the world, the Irish Protestants are the 
most intolerant. Having enjoyed for 
many generations a monopoly of the 
loaves and fishes in their portion of this 
world, it was intolerable for them to 
think that they should not enjoy an 
equally favourable position in the next. 
All the Catholics were, of course, bound 
to go to hell—what else was it made 
for ?—whilst the landlords and Govern- 
ment officials would be allotted places in 
every way commensurate with their 
position in Ireland. Thatat a very early 
age Mr. Shaw resented this assumption he 
has told us more than once, whilst in 
later years he has so far taken up the 
cause of Ireland, as represented by the 
majority, that John Redmond or John 
Dillon (I forget for the moment which) has 
recently stated that no one has grasped 
the Irish problem so clearly, or stated it 
so well, as George Bernard Shaw. 
Neither in the eloquent expositions to be 
found in his prefaces, nor fm such plays 
as “John Bull’s Other Island,” has he 
shown any theological tendency which 
could not be summed up in the phrase 
“A plague o’ both your houses,” but he 
has evolved from his study of the 
situation and his knowledge of the facts 
the seemingly paradoxical conclusion 
that the power of the priests in Ireland 
is, and long has been, maintained by the 
British Government. As long as the 
demand for a local parliament is with- 
held, society in Ireland cannot resolve 
itself into its natural elements. The 
priests, recruited almost entirely from the 
ranks of the people, are imbued with the 
same ideals as the majority of their 
countrymen, and as long as the battle to be 
fought is a national one, they must take 
the place to which their education entitles 
them; but Home Rule once granted, 
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men would only have to concern them- 
selves with local affairs, and the priest 
would become, what he is in most 
Continental countries, a merely spiritual 
guide. 

It is only another symptom of Mr. 
Shaw’s seriousness as a thinker and a 
reformer that he has presented these 
ideas, seen by him as glaring truths, upon 
the British stage. His attitude in this 
respect has been admirably summed up 
by Dr. Archibald Henderson in the Avena. 
“Mr. Shaw,” says this writer, “is to be 
reckoned as one of the most suggestive, 
and certainly the most brilliant, of all 
the critics of the modern British stage 
(understanding the word critic in its 
broadest sense). It would be difficult to 
find a man who is more brilliant and 
at the same time typical of this frantically 
restless new century. His plays are 
scintillating, invigorating, and edifying. 
In them is to be observed no indecision 
of purpose, no hint of vacuity, no 
suspicion of decadence. Mr. Shaw lives 
in the real world of vital modern thought, 
and delights in its problems, its restless- 
ness, its comedy, and its tragedy. Even 
when he writes about the past, which is 
seldom, it is to view it through the many- 
sided, prism of modern thought and 
modern intelligence. He is of the world 
to-day, a twentieth-century man with no 
apologies for that distinction. 

“He is thoroughly imbued with the 
most modern ideas. History he has 
studied through Mommsen, socialism 
through Marx, drama through Ibsen, 
philosophy through Nietzsche, and art 
through Rossetti and Burne-Jones. His 
career has marked him as an adept in 
many lines of literary effort.” 

Whatever one may think of socialism 
in the light of practical politics, whether 
it means anarchy or Utopia or the golden 
age, one must acknowledge that it could 
be for no motive of personal gain—apart, 
of course, from the theory just advanced 
—that Mr. Shaw took such a prominent 
part in the formation of the Fabian 
Society. Mr. H. G. Wells has confessed 
that his own socialistic views have 
greatly interfered with the profits to be 
made by his pen, and until quite recently 
G. B. S. may probably have been in a 





position to say the same thing. It was 
in the purest spirit of altruism that he 
took up the propaganda. The facts to 
which socialism appeals fall into three 
classes. There is first the pitiable con- 
dition of vast masses of the people under 
an individualistic régime. Whether we 
say with Charles Booth and Rowntree 
that a third of the population exists on 
an income insufficient to supply the 
family with the bare necessaries of a 
healthy life, or whether with Sir Robert 
Giffen we talk of the class of five 
millions whose existence is a stain on 
our civilisation, it is impossible to gain- 
say the magnitude of the evil. The 
second fact is to be found in the economic 
law of rent, which enables owners of 
superior land to receive more for their 
products than cost price and to sell their 
occupancy for the capital value of the 
rent ; and the third is the wastefulness 
of competition. Shaw and the other 
socialists deny the necessity for these, 
and put forward a scheme for their 
removal. Though his activities in other 
directions must necessarily take up a 
great deal of his time, Mr. Shaw rarely 
misses an opportunity of defending his 
socialistic opinions. Here, for instance, 
is a quotation which explains itself :— 

“ When socialism ruins a neighbour- 
hood by destroying the industry of cater- 
ing for the parasitic classes it does not 
impair the purchasing power of the com- 
munity as a whole: it only redistributes 
it. In fact, it increases it; for if the 
parasites are starved into becoming pro- 
ducers, as socialism fully intends they 
shall be, they become genuine purchasers 
instead of—not to put too fine a point on 
it—thieves.” 

For a further elucidation of the inner 
workings of Mr. Shaw’s mind the reader 
is recommended to read his essay on “ The 
Sanity of Art,” published for the second 
time about twelve months ago by the 
New Age Press. In the preface Mr. Shaw 
explains how it came to be first written. 

“Mr. Tucker, seeing that nobody had 
answered Dr. Nordau, who had written 
a pamphlet on ‘ Degeneration,’ and per- 
ceiving with the penetration of an un- 
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terrified commonsense that a doctor who 
had written manifest nonsense must be 
answerable technically by anybody who 
could handle his weapons, was of opinion 
that I was the man to do it. ‘ Accord- 
ingly,’ said Mr. Tucker, ‘I invite you, 
Shaw, to ascertain the highest price that 
has ever been paid to any man, even to 
Gladstone, for a magazine article; and 
I will pay you that price for a review 
of ‘Degeneration’ in the columns of 
Liberty.’” 

As one reviewer remarks, this selection 
must have been made on the principle of 
set a thief to catch a thief, for G. B. S. 
himself might well have written such a 
pamphlet as “Degeneration,” and was 
therefore the one best fitted to answer it, 

Genius, of course, Mr. Shaw says, ought 
to be privileged “to utter sedition, to 
blaspheme, to outrage good taste, to 
corrupt the youthful mind, and, generally 
to scandalise one’s uncles.” ‘“ But,” he 
says, as he is bound to say, for once 
refusing to be advocatus diaboli, “such 
licence is accordable only on the assump- 
tion that men of genius are saner, sounder, 
farther sighted, and deeper fathoming 
than the uncles” ; and he proceeds to 
show in due order in what respects the 
Impressionist is not a degenerate, in what 
respects Wagner, Ibsen, and even the 
Protestant Anarchist are not degenerates. 
“ Every step in morals,” he says, with the 
staid correctness of an Oxford tutor, “is 
made by challenging the validity of the 
existing conception of perfect propriety 
of conduct.” Laws, religions, creeds, etc., 
are necessary, “though we all secretly 
detest them, by the fact that the number 
of people who can think out a line of 
conduct for themselves even on one point 
is very small, and the number who can 
afford the time for it still smaller.” Thus 
he challenges the moral and artistic 
degeneration theory of Dr. Nordau. “The 
great artist is he who goes a step beyond 
the demand, and, by supplying works of 
a higher beauty and a higher interest 
than have yet been perceived, succeeds, 
after a brief struggle with its strangeness, 
in adding this fresh extension of sense to 
the heritage of the race.” 


* + 
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By WALTER 


R. FITZGERALD ERMENGARDE 
was annoyed. He had had a 
critique for breakfast which was 
more highly seasoned than his devilled 
bone. Whena man has made a reputation 
for a name like Fitzgerald Ermengarde 
by more than usually minor poetry and 
pessimistic prose, it is a trifle ruffling to 
be reminded that the name is only his by 
adoption, and that his parents and god- 
parents had conspired to bless him with 
the simple cognomen of Tom Brown. 
If Percy Bysshe Shelley had been John 
Smith, what a difference it would have 
made in the lives of romantic youths 
and sentimental maidens! Therefore, 
Mr. Fitzgerald Ermengarde was annoyed, 
and being annoyed swore at his man, 
and told him to refuse all who called. 

It was a fine day; Mr. Ermengarde 
saw that with a dissatisfied face. He 
was possessed with the artistic tempera- 
ment. The artistic temperament is a 
supreme dissatisfaction with all things, 
and is cultivated, not born, unless it be 
the outcome of liver. 

“ What a beastly day it is!” he said, 
staring at the broad belt of sunshine 
which whitened the pavement of the 
street in Kensington in which was 
situated his flat. ‘The sun shines, I can 
feel it in my nerves. There is something 
blantantly aggressive about a sun.” 

Suddenly remembering that it was not 
necessary to discuss the weather with 
himself, he sat down at his writing-table 
and lit a pipe. Most authors go to their 
writing-tables to smoke pipes. It is 
their idea of hard work. 
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“Let me see,” he went on, in strict 
confidence to his pipe. “What am I 
going to do to-day? Oh, an essay on 
German metaphysics. What are German 
metaphysics? Ah, here’s the encyclo- 
pedia! G—G— German band—German 
measles—German metaphysics. Ah, hang 
it! if that fool Edwardes hasn’t put out 
the violet ink! How can a man write on 
metaphysics with violet ink? Ah, here’s 
the black! Now—dash it! what a 
beastly day!” 

A knock came at the door, a modest 
yet distinctive knock. 

“That idiot Edwardes, I suppose,” Mr. 
Ermengarde muttered. Then louder, 
‘Come in, you fool!” 

The door opened, and a young woman 
entered. She was pretty and business- 
like. She stood looking at the stooping 
figure at the table, and smiled. 

Mr. Ermengarde, working industriously 
as he always did when intruded upon, 
said, “‘ The realm of German metaphysics 
is collateral with the—confound you, 
Edwardes, what the devil do you want ? 
How can anyone write with an idiot 
like you yelling at him?” 

The young woman smiled, and said 
pleasantly, “I beg your pardon.” And 
Mr. Ermengarde jumped out of his chair. 
He saw that the young woman was pretty, 
and felt sorry that he habitually wrote in 
an old smoking-jacket, which was con- 
siderably burnt and stained. “Madam,” 
he said, “I am extremely sorry that in a 
moment of artistic vexation I should 
have taken you for my servant. May I 
place a chair at your disposal?” 
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The young woman said “ Thanks,” sat 
down, and smiled again. Mr. Ermen- 
garde began to think the weather might 
have been worse. As the young woman 
seemed in no very great hurry to explain 
her intrusion, Mr. Ermengarde hazarded 
a suggestion. 

“T am very charmed to see you,” 
he prefaced. He did not know why 
he said that, but it sounded pleasant. 
“But,” he went on, “I never give, I 
make it a rule. Hospitals,” he pro- 
ceeded tentatively, “are only cloaks for 
flirting—very estimable for the doctors 
and nurses from the point of view of a 
matrimonial agency, but that is all.” 

The young woman said nothing, but 
looked very pretty. 

“Missionaries,” Mr. Ermengarde con- 
tinued, with the air of uttering an 
important truth, “really should not be 
encouraged—their example to the natives 
is apt to be unsettling.” 

“] have not come to beg,” the young 
woman answered. Her voice was low 
and sweet, and her eyes were decidedly 
fine. 

“No? Really? Then I feel sure we 
shall be friends.” 

Mr. Ermengarde took another chair and 
sat down within a very short distance of 
his visitor. 

“T hope so, for I want to ask a very 
great favour of you.” 


A horrible suspicion crossed the 
author’s brain. He drew himself up 
stiffly. 


“Madam,” he said, “I never read 
manuscripts—they generally make me 
jealous, or ill.” 

“One,” she went on sweetly, “that 
you could so easily grant.” 

“T make it a rule never to write in 
albums—my principles won’t admit of 
universal lying.” 

“It isa mere trifle. It really is nothing. 
I am the lady correspondent——” 

The memory of the truthful article he 
had devoured with his breakfast made 
Mr. Ermengarde irate. He started up 
from his chair. 

“Stop!” he cried. 

“Of the Woman's Review, 
interview you.” 

“It is impossible—Good morning.” 


I wish to 


“You underrate my abilities. I have 
usually been most successful.” She 
smiled at him as he paced the room 
angrily. 

“ How dare Edwardes admit you! I 
told him that he was to refuse admittance 
to everyone. I shall dismiss him at 
once !”’ 

“Oh, don’t! It would not be just; I 
told him I had an appointment with 
you.” 

“You told him that?” 

“ He smiled—I wonder why he smiled 
—and showed me your door.” 

“T have no appointment with you.” 

“But you would have if you had known 
me, and I thought it cruel to punish you 
for an ignorance you could not help. 
Shall we proceed?” The young woman 
took out a very neat note-book from her 
neat, business-like coat, and put a pencil 
pensively into her mouth. 

“Where were you born?” 

Mr. Ermengarde groaned. ‘Oh, this 
is intolerable ! ” he cried. 

The young woman smiled, and made 
a few notes, reading aloud as she wrote. 

“ Date of birth uncertain. Anentranc- 
ing veil of mystery is thrown over the 
early history of thiseminent—oh ! by the 
way, how do you spell eminent—two 
m’s?” 

“T really don’t know,” he replied 
shortly. “They do my spelling at the 
typewriter’s.” 

“His education was neglected, and 
even now a charming indefinite style of 
spelling characterises his manuscripts.” 

He stared aghast. The truth of the 
morning’s paper had upset his nerves. 

“My dear madam,” he gasped, “ you 
cannot put that down; it’s untrue. I was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity.” 

“Thanks.” She smiled up into his face, 
a graceful smile of gratitude, and he sat 
down suddenly on a chair, lest he should 
be betrayed into uttering his thoughts. 

“T am not going to be drawn.” 

“ A photograph will do.” 

“What do you mean?” He began to 
wonder whether he was mad, or only 
she. 

“ We are an illustrated paper.” 

“Madam, you shall have no photo- 
graph from me!” 
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“You prefer my sketching you! Rather 
risky, isn’t it? However, I am sensitive 
of the honour you do me. You are 
good!” 

“T’m’ not good—no, I don’t mean 
that.” 

She bent over her note-book. 

‘“‘He owns,” she murmured, “to a 
picturesquely Bohemian laxity of morals.” 

“ Madam,’ he cried, “what are you 
writing? Iam a member of a church. 
I attend Divine Service occasionally in 
the evenings. I make a fairly correct 
return of my income tax, and I may 
probably enter Parliament—when I want 
a spell of rest.” 

“ Thanks,” she answered, making notes. 

“Madam,” he said in the voice of 
one forcing himself to be calm, “I 
am very busy,I must insist upon your 
going.” 

“ How inconsiderate of me! Don’t let 
me interrupt you. Go on writing.” 

“Go on writing!’’ he cried. “I can’t 
—I can’t!” 

“At present,” the young woman 
observed in confidence to her note-book, 
“he is suffering from exhaustion, and will 
not in all probability touch a pen for the 
—let me see, might as well say next six 
months.” 

“ You will ruin me, ruin me!” hecried, 
in impotent anguish. “I am under con- 
tract to Crookedly & Son for a novel, 
and it must be delivered in two months. 
They would sue me at once if they read 
that.” 

“Thanks!” the young woman beamed 
goodwill at him. 

“ Madam,” Mr. Ermengarde cried with 
ominous calm, “ you must go—go before 
my last remaining particles of patience 
evaporate, for I will not be answerable 
for my actions!” 

“He is subject to nervous excitation, 
and his new novel will deal with an 
interesting phase of insanity. ‘The mad 
hero will be to a great extent an auto- 
biographical sketch.” The young woman 
looked up placidly from her writing and 
added inquiringly, “Would you say 
sketch or study, Mr. Ermengarde ?” 

“T am not nervous!” Mr. Ermengarde 
protested vigorously, “and I shall never 
write a book on insanity. I leave that 
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to authors personally acquainted with 
the subject, and they seem to be fairly 
numerous. My hero is a Nonconformist 
minister; he is the friend of an actress, 
and he does nét try to convert her, nor 
does he wish to marry her, which proves 
absolutely that he is perfectly sane.” 

“ Thanks!” The young woman looked 
perfectly seraphic as she noted down his 
remarks. 

Mr. Ermengarde writhed. Hesuddenly 
felt compunction inasmuch as on the 
preceding Sunday he had impaled a 
healthy and protesting worm upon a 
hook. Sympathy is the outcome of 
practical experience. 

“T ama peaceful tax-paying citizen, 
but I warn you that even a ratepayer 
will turn.” 

The young woman rose and walked to 
the mantelpiece with a charming com- 
posure. On the mantelpiece lay a 
medley of pipes, pipe-cleaners, pouches, 
tobacco jars, and a couple of cigar boxes. 
The young woman opened one of the 
latter. 

“Ah!” she said, “ you have a taste for 
cigars as well as pipes. What are they?” 

“Madam,” he answered, “I shall give 
you no information, absolutely none— 
less if possible.” 

“ Manillas!” she sniffed disparagingly, 
“ And a bad crop!” 

Mr. Ermengarde was touched in a 
tender spot. If she had impeached his 
morals the blow would have been great, 
but it could have been borne. But to 
impeach the quality of his cigars! His 
remonstrance was loud and immediate. 

“By thunder, no! Havanas of the 
best—Henry Clays—I import them my- 
self!” 

“Thanks,”’she smiled. ‘“ These details 
give such a realistic touch to an inter- 
view.” 

He groaned and sank into a chair. 
The chair creaked with the weight of his 
woes—and himself. 

“T givein!”’ hecried. “I give in! Deal 
with me as you will. Publish my secret 
history, and the history of my family 
unto the third and fourth generations. 
Say that I take sixteens in collars, and 
that I spend most of my leisure time 
balancing an eyeglass in my right eye. 
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Anything, anything, true or false, or both, 
or either—what does it matter?” 

“We are getting on so nicely.” She 
shot her thanks from luminous eyes 
heavily fringed. 

“So nicely,” he echoed feebly. She 
ignored the meek sarcasm. 

“Do you know,” she went on con- 
fidentially, “that you are the easiest 
man to interview that I have ever come 
across. Some people object.” 

“Do they? How very unwise.” 

“Why don’t you write a good rattling 
comedy?” Her voice was discreetly 
suggestive of patronage and business. 

“IT have just finished one,” he answered 
triumphantly. “A regular amusing 
comedy — not inverted proverbs or 
epigrammatic meanderings ! 

“Two cases of mistaken identity, and 
three girls masquerading as men,” he 
murmured enthusiastically. 

The young woman went on with an 
abstracted air. “Something really 
original and old-fashioned — just the 
thing the critics are demanding, you 
know. The low comedian sits on his 
own hat and a chair which is not there! 
I am sure you can do it.” 

“ T’ve done it—don’t you understand ? 
—done it! It’s being spelt at the type- 
writer’s now.” 

“Of course, I know you're busy.” 

“I was—not now. It is quite finished.” 

“But I happen to know that the 
Frivolity’s without anything to follow 
“The Mundane Musings of Miserable 
Martha.’” 
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“Ah!” cried Mr. Ermengarde, with 
evident satisfaction, “even a lady jour- 
nalist is not infallible.” 

“T am quite positive. 
haven’t.” 

“T’m awfully sorry to contradict you, 
but it’s too absurd. They have my 
comedy, ‘A Pair of Goloshes.’ I think 
I ought to know something about that, 
eh?” 

“Thanks.” The young woman's voice 
was full of heartfelt gratitude. Mr. 
Ermengarde was not pleased. 

“I declare it’s too bad!” he said. 

“It may not be so bad as you think,” 
she said encouragingly. “If the manage- 
ment has accepted it you must hope 
for the best. I know they were very 
hard up, but I hardly think they would 
have taken it if it were really ‘too 
bad.’” 

He looked at her hopelessly. 

“Madam,” he said feebly, “ I can give 
you an hour. I will hunt up my photo- 
graphs—and some of my friends. They 
may help you. Any information I can 
give you, or invent for you, shall he 
yours. There are forces in the world 
which man is powerless to resist—and one 
of them is a fully competent lady 
journalist.” 

The next issue of the Woman's Review 
had an excellent interview with that 
“charming novelist and dramatist Mr. 
Fitzgerald Ermengarde.” The interview 
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was illustrated by many photographs of 
the author, characterised by the usual 
variety of face and feature. 
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By GEORGE CECIL. 


HANKS to the opportunities which 
occur, collectors of old glass have 
no difficulty in enriching the 

cherished collection. Although the unso- 
phisticated cottager seldom is ready to 
part with the ancestral ale-glasses for a 
tithe of their market value, or to hand 
over to the bargain-hunting connoisseur 
antique cut-glass fruit dishes and punch 
bowls, the man, or woman, who can 
afford the luxury, need have no difficulty 
in procuring similar treasures elsewhere. 
For there are in London innumerable 
establishments at which glass galore is 
temptingly displayed. Sometimes the 
display is more lavish than genuine. 
That is to say, pieces which are supposed 
to be rare fill every available chink and 
corner, while the price (which is marked 
in the plainest of “plain figures”) is 
suspiciously moderate! Therefore the 
collector who is more enthusiastic than 
well-informed would do well to avoid 
such traps to catch the unwary as though 
they were plague-infested. It is far 
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better to place oneself in the hands of a 
dealer who knows that a satisfied cus- 
tomer will return upon future cccasions, 
than to believe in one’s own immature 
judgment. By adopting this method 
inexperienced buyers will make the best 
bargain; they may even secure pieces 
which would grace any collection ! 
“Begin in a small way. Do not be 
tempted, when your collection is still in 
embryo, by the offer of a rare piece, the 
chance of obtaining which, you are per- 
suaded, occurs but once in a lifetime!” 
The above excellent advice was once 
given by Miss Kate Fresco (whose expert 
knowledge of old glass is a household 
word in places where collectors most do 
congregate) to a beginner who was 
anxious to acquire a collection which 
would rival that of the South Kensington 
Museum. “Experience has to be paid for,” 
she observed, “and you need not add to 
its cost by doubtful speculation. Content 
yourself at first by serving the neces- 
Sary apprenticeship ; graduate and qualify 
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by learning all you can about the principal 
styles of glass—both cut and engraved. 
Remember that each has its peculiarities, 
its beauty of lustre and design.” The 
student also should note that very early 
specimens have a faint greenish tinge, 
that they are somewhat roughly finished, 
and that they are decidedly crude in 
form. And do not forget that an unmis- 
takably old piece of glass always has a 
number of “ bubbles.” 

Great are the pleasures of possession ! 
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The joy to be derived from touching a 
finely cut goblet positively consoles one 
for some of life’s worries ; to happen upon 
a rarity of design is to experience many 
a delicious thrill, and (to quote Miss 
Fresco) to “ watch the play of light in 
the curves of a rose-water ewer” is 
amongst the rewards of the patient 
collector. Delightful, too, is it to let the 
eye rest upon a cabinet full of old wine- 
glasses, amongst which are samples of 
dignified, well - proportioned Dutch 
glasses, beautifully cut and provided 
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with a panel, or, perhaps, a coloured 
lozenge, on which the initial of a former 
owner, or the words “fer gedachtenis,” 
have been cut in the most ornate copper- 
plate by a hand which has been dust this 
many a long year. How they sparkle 
as the sunbeams strike them; and when 
the sun sets, they will reflect its pink and 
orange glow! Here isa piece of Venetian 
glass—graceful and slim asa young girl ; 
and there (where the red fire-light catches 
it, transforming the gleaming surface 
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into a flaming disc) is a punch-glass, 
from which some loyal (and bibulous) 
Royalist may have drunk “a health unto 
His Majestie”—not to mention innu- 
merable toasts to the divinity of the 
moment. And there, towering above its 
fellows and dwarfing the Roemer hock 
glass, is a tall Rhenish wine-cup, resplen- 
dent with a gaily-coloured coat-of-arms. 
A century ago it was held by some worthy 
Burgomeister, who, with a pleasant wink 
and a friendly nod, said to his boon- 
companions :—‘“ Wohl bekomms! Meine 
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Herren.” Alluring, too, are those slender 
champagne glasses with their hollow 
stems—to the weak-headed they are as 
deceptive as they are slender! 
Yes, the pleasures of 
are indeed great. There even exist 
women who, rising superior to the 
occasion, prefer the lasting delights of 
cut-glass to the ephemeral satisfaction 
which attends the unnecessary purchase 
of a fur, flower, and feather-bedecked 
erection, which, forsooth ! they call a hat. 
Would that more matrons and misses 
could be induced to forsake vexatious and 
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known as a “tear glass.” Fig. 4 repre- 
sents a French rose-water bowl and 
ewer into which many a dainty finger 
doubtless has been dipped. 

The budding collector must remember 
that in all things quality counts more 
than quantity. Perfection and purity in 
a single piece are perferable to half a 
dozen specimens of doubtful value. In 
this connection, although rubbish is both 
cheap and plentiful, the amount of 
spurious “antique” cut glass on the 
market is comparatively small. 

There is, however, a quantity of 





FIG. 3. 


unprofitable fal-lals for objects which 
repay the money expended upon them. 
Our illustrations, which are reproduced 
by Miss Fresco’s kind permission, include 
several rare pieces, all of which are 
beautiful and interesting examples. The 
objects in Fig. 2 include a flacon of 
almost unique design, and two Dutch 
bottles, beautiful alike in shape and 
cutting. The punch-bowl and ladle 
shown in Fig. 1 probably are Waterford 
glass, while the flower-vases are remark- 
ably fine Dutch examples, the cutting 
being particularly clean. ‘The two large 
goblets in Fig. 3 are early seventeenth 
century Dutch engraved, the centre glass 
(which is of an earlier period) being 





“faked” furniture,suspiciously symmetri- 
cal pewter flagons, spoons and plates— 
complete with the rose-and-crown mark, 
and unmistakably new-looking brass 
candlesticks, made every year. Some of 
these brazen valuables come from Bruges ; 
and it is said that the “Elizabethan” 
settles, “‘ Charles I.” chairs, “Jacobean” 
chests of drawers, and “Georgian” 
looking-glasses, which are manufactured 
in London and guaranteed “ genuine,” 
meet with a ready sale amongst 
American millionaires and other well- 
to-do persons who, in certain directions, 
are quite as gullible as ordinary indi- 
viduals. Sometimes, chests and bible- 
boxes are cunningly made from genuine old 
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carved wood—and in such a manner as 
to deceive any but an expert. Unhappily 
for the purchaser’s peace of mind, some 
experienced collector friend is certain to 
point out before long that the carving 
belongs to more than one period, and 
that a scheme of decoration which was 
introduced by Chippendale stamps as a 
fraud the alleged “early English” casket 
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which bears this 
ornamentation. 

Collectors who determine to collect 
cut glass are to be congratulated upon 
their choice, for they can avoid some of 
the difficulties which beset those who 
hanker after the above-mentioned trea- 
sures! Long may they continue to be 
thus favoured! 
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By GERTRUDE DONALDSON. 


ITUATED about seventy miles from 

a well-known seaport in the Straits 
Settlements are some very pretty 
islands. Approached by sea, the scenery 
is beautiful, for the foliage is green and 
luxuriant, ferns and creepers mingling in 
wild confusion, and the feathery palms 
and bamboos crowning the undergrowth 
add their grace and charm to the land- 
scape. In the calm waters of the inland 
sea near one of these islands a steam 
launch was lying at anchor, from which 
a party had already disembarked, and 
rowed away in a small boat to the shore. 
A Government official was on one of his 
visits of inspection, and had brought 
with him a few specially selected com- 
panions to share the pleasure of the trip. 
The said official had gone off to the 
capital to transact his business with the 
Chinese captain, who was the acknow- 
ledged head of the coolies on the island, 
and meanwhile two of his guests were 
strolling along the shores of a large lake 
which they had come upon quite close to 
the sea, picturesquely situated, and sur- 
rounded by steep-sided limestone hills. 
It looked inviting for a bath, but having 
inquired whether any crocodiles were 
likely to be hidden beneath its placid 
surface, and received a doubtful answer 
from one or two natives who had followed 
at their heels, they decided that discretion 
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was the better part of valour, and turned 
their faces for further exploration towards 
the hills. One of them was middle-aged, 
with a rather tired and worn expression, 
the mark of a long residence in a tropical 
climate; the other was about five-and- 
twenty, of medium height, with a fair 
moustache and bright blue eyes, broad, 
strong, and active looking. His dress 
and military bearing bespoke him to be 
a soldier. 

“ This will be your last expedition for 
some time in this part of the world, 
won't it, Vizard? You are going to 
leave shortly, I hear.” 

“Yes; I am off ina few days, by the 
next P. and O. mail, and I shan’t come 
back again.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Why, didn’t I tell you? I’m going to 
be married, and only came out for a 
time, because her people insisted on a 
year’s engagement. The fact is, Miss 
Marshall is an only daughter, so they 
wouldn’t hear of ‘her coming out East, 
and I expect her governor won’t rest 
satisfied until I’ve chucked the army, and 
settled down as a country gentleman 
somewhere in their part of the world.” 

“Lucky fellow! I wish I had the 
chance. But its getting uncommonly 
hot now the sun is up. If you want 
more walking, I think I'll sit down here 
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and rest for a while till you come 
back.” 

“Well, I'll go ona bit further. They 
tell me there is a joss-house just beyond 
this, and I should like to have a look at 
it. I might pick up something quaint 
to take to Miss Marshall. She’s dead 
nuts on curios”; and with a nod and a 
laugh he went on his way along the 
jungle path which they had been 
traversing. As he ascended, the path 
narrowed and eventually came to an 
end before the shrine he was seeking. It 
was unmistakably a Chinese joss-house, 
cut out of the solid rock, and a very 
rough specimen of its kind. There was 
an outer ledge on which were placed 
flowers and offerings, and bits of coloured 
paper which had been partially burnt 
were scattered on the ground before the 
primitive altar, on which stood an image 
of Buddha hewn out of the stone. At 
the side was a further small shrine, a 
square hole cut in the rock, and inside 
this hole there stood an idol in the shape 
of a triune god, carved in ivory, with 
jewelled eyes, and evidently accounted 
precious, as some bars had been fastened 
across the opening, apparently with the 
idea of keeping it secure. As Malcolm 
Vizard examined the quaint specimen of 
workmanship, the thought passed through 
his mind that, if he could get possession 
of it for his ladylove, it would be an 
acceptable gift to carry with him the 
following week. “A Chinaman will do 
anything for dollars,” he said to himself, 
and he looked round to see where the 
custodian of the place was to be found. 
After shouting once or twice to attract 
attention and getting no answer, he 
made up his mind that there was no one 
about. Loth to relinquish the carving he 
coveted, he took hold of one of the 
wooden bars, and shaking it gently drew 
it out in his hand, when he quietly 
slipped the idol into his pocket. “I will 
make a bargain with them when I get 
down to the village”; and turning, he 
Started to rejoin his friend, to whom, 
however, he did not mention what he 
had done at the joss-house. When they 
reached the village, they] found that the 
official had completed his work sooner 
than he expected, and was awaiting them 
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with some impatience on the shore, so as 
to get back to the launch before the turn 
of the tide should make it too late to 
row over the shallow water which 
covered the mud to within a_ short 
distance of where their vessel was moored. 
In the bustle and hurry of departure, 
Vizard forgot all about the triune idol 
which he carried away with him, lying 
snugly in his pocket when the launch 
steamed out of the bay; and it still lay 
ensconced there when his boy packed his 
boxes for England, and, in fact, it was 
only discovered by him when he took it 
out of the coat half-way on his voyage 
home. 

“Mysterious attempt at robbery. 
Mountworth Park, the residence of Sir 
Neal Cordillon, was burglariously entered 
the night before last, but it is supposed 
the thieves were disturbed at their work, 
as nothing of value, so far, has been 
missed. The dogs had been drugged, as 
they were discovered next morning lying 
about in different parts of the house and 
garden in a comatose condition. The 
furniture in the drawing-room was mis- 
placed, and the door of Lady Cordillon’s 
boudoir, which had been left locked on 
the outside, was found open. The in- 
truders had not gone away hungry, as they 
had supped on some jam tarts which they 
found in the larder and carried into the 
kitchen, where they had evidently washed 
down their impromptu repast with cold 
coffee, a jug of which had been left stand- 
ing on the table. A cartridge magazine 
belonging to Captain Vizard, a guest in 
the house, and some othercases which were 
in Sir Neal’s writing-room, were carried 
out to a shed in the garden, and there ran- 
sacked, and the contents scattered on the 
ground, but nothing appears to have been 
taken. The police are investigating the 
affair.” 

Such was the paragraph which Hilda 
Marshall read out aloud to those seated 
with her in the morning-room of their 
country house, her mother and her brides- 
maid elect, Freda Birchett. And as she 
put the paper down she said :— 

“ Really, it is a most remarkable thing ! 
Malcolm has only been at home two 
months, and} during} these few weeks, 
besides the time he spent here, he has paid 
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two visits, and on each occasion there has 
been an attempt at robbery in the house. 
Don’t you think it most extraordinary, 
mother?” 

“Well, my dear, it certainly is a 
strange coincidence, and rather an un- 
pleasant one for him. I hope the same 
thing won't occur when he comes back to 
us the day after to-morrow, or that if it 
does, we shall be as lucky as the 
Cordillons and manage to surprise the 
thieves in time.” 

Freda looked up from a piece of fancy 
work she was doing, and said: “You 
remember, Hilda, at the Grey Thompson’s 
it was exactly the same. Everything 
ransacked; nothing taken. Very mys- 
terious, is it not?” 

“So much so, that I begin to feel rather 
nervous about his coming. It is enough 
to make one superstitious, and I almost 
wish we could put him off for a little,” 
said Mrs. Marshall, as she took the paper 
from her daughter’s hand. 

“Oh, we can’t put him off. There is 
so much to settle. I promised him this 
time I would fix the day,” and, with a 
happy laugh, Hilda rose and left the room, 
and running upstairs to her own particular 
sanctum, sat down to scribble a few lines 
to her lover, to ask by what train he 
would arrive on the expected day, so that 
she might go and meet him. 

Hilda’s sanctum was a small room 
adjoining her bedroom, and with a door 
opening between. It was prettily deco- 
rated with pictures, ornaments, and knick- 
knacks, together with the many curiosities 
she had collected by degrees, and in a 
conspicuous place, ona small table near 
the window, was Malcolm’s latest gift, 
the ivory idol from the joss-house in the 
Far East. Under the window projected 
the glass rouf of a small conservatory, into 
which the door of the smoking-room 
opened downstairs. 

Hilda was an ideal specimen of a 
thoroughly bright and pretty English 


_ girl—dark hair and brown eyes, with a 


fresh rosy complexion, and small but well- 
shaped features. Two days later, as she 
turned out from the avenue leading from 
their house into the high road towards 
the station, she looked indeed a winsome 
lassie, going to meet her lover. As she 
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walked briskly along, her mind intent on 
thoughts of love, she did not notice until 
close beside him the figure of a man seated 
under the hedge by the roadside. Her 
long residence in the country had not 
quite sufficed to eradicate her distaste for 
any stranger who might be taken for a 
tramp, and she shrank aside from him 
and passed more quickly on her way. 
The momentary glance she had given 
him in passing showed he was dressed 
like a common sailor, but there was some- 
thing peculiar about the eyes and face, 
the latter being of an unusually yellow 
colour. On her return, absorbed in con- 
versation with her lover, she forgot all 
about this man, who had in the meantime 
disappeared from the place where he had 
been sitting. 

At dinner that evening there was a con- 
siderable discussion anent the “‘ burglary” 
paragraph of a few days before. Malcolm 
said it was very remarkable that in each 
case no valuables had been lost, and that 
he began to think he was rather a Jonah 
in the matter of housebreaking. 

“We were very nearly writing to 
entreat you not to come, on the principle 
that ‘prevention is better than cure,” 
said Freda. 

“Oh, third time’s lucky. Perhaps, if 
they do make another attempt, I shall be 
the fortunate person to catch them at it. 
Anyhow, I assure you I had nothing to 
do with the previous affairs, orI promise 
you I would have solved the mystery.” 

That night the two girls retired to 
Hilda’s room, ostensibly for a confidential 
chat, but in reality because the talk 
downstairs had somewhat unsettled their 
nerves ; so that as they passed along the 
corridor they looked for shadows at every 
corner, and crept together into the same 
bed. Before the maidservant tapped at 
the door with the matutinal hot water, 
Hilda awoke, and shaking Freda, 
exclaimed, “Oh, do wake up! I had 
such a horrid dream. I dreamt I was 
going downstairs in the middle of the 
night, and met a man coming up them 
towards me.” 

“ The result of our last night’s conversa- 
tion, my dear,” said Freda, with a yawn, 
“ Fancy ruthlessly arousing me from my 
slumbers to tell me that!” 
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As she spoke the servant came in. 

“If you please, miss, Richards says as 
there’s been‘someone in the house last 
night ; the winder in his pantry ’as been 
forced, and the things in master’s room 
and in the drawing-room is all of a 
higgledy-piggledy. But we can’t find 
out as they've took anything, and the 
plate’s all safe and sound.” 

“Good gracious, Freda!” said Hilda, 
as she sat up in bed, her face gradually 
assuming the hue of the sheets that 
covered her; “then they have come. 
What can be the meaning of it?” 

“ Richards says as ’ow master ‘as sent 
for the police, miss. But by the same 
token, he will ’ave it as ow someone’s 
a-playing a practical joke on Captain 
Vizard, he ses.” 

“T expect Richards is right, Freda. 
But who on earth can it be? And I 
don’t quite see where the joke comes in.” 

Nor did she after breakfast, when her 
father asked to see her privately in his 
study, after the constable had been and 
gone, and with Mrs. Marshall seated 
beside him, began to broach the subject 
in a very serious tone of voice. He told 
her briefly that it was the opinion of the 
detectives who had been employed in the 
other two affairs of the same sort that 
the extraordinary proceedings had 
originated by some inmate of each 
respective house, and that the decision 
they had one and all arrived at was that 
the perpetrator of these inexplicable 
doings was no other than Captain Vizard 
himself. 

“My dear child, your mother and I 
have sent for you to tell you this, and to 
entreat you under the circumstances to 
postpone the day you have fixed for your 
marriage. We are convinced that some- 
thing—the effect of a tropical climate, 
or possibly a slight stroke of the sun— 
has temporarily deranged his brain; 
perhaps he is a_ sleep-walker of an 
alarming kind, but, in any case, we do 
not feel we could trust our precious and 
only daughter to his care until we are 
assured that he is in a fit state to under- 
take your guardianship. And so we ask 
you to put it off for six months at any 
tate. Will you do this? 

Hilda’s face had flushed, and the tears 
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had risen to her eyes while he was 
speaking. “Of course I must do so if 
you insist, father. But it is very hard on 
Malcolm, who has waited patiently for 
me a year already. As for his brain 
being affectedof course that is absurd. 
No one knows better than I do that his 
intellect is as clear as my own, and far 
clearer. But sooner than have any 
trouble about the matter, I will do as 
you wish—only, I don’t know how I can 
tell him.” 

“I will do so, or your mother, if you 
prefer it.” 

“Oh, no! I would rather tell him 
myself,” and she went out to find her 
lover and break the news as gently as 
possible. ; 

Of course he was indignant and angry 
also at first, but eventually became calm ; 
whilst he vowed to find out who was at 
the bottom of this burglary business before 
he was much older. 

A week later he was no wiser than 
anyone else, but there had been no further- 
nightly visitation. Freda Birchett had 
gone home, as her services as bridesmaid 
were not to be in immediate requisition, 
promising, however, to return as soon as 
she was wanted. Hilda had been feeling 
worried all day. Malcolm Vizard, bent 
on urging her to induce her parents to 
withdraw their prohibition, and if they 
would not do so, to marry him at once 
without their consent, she was torn by 
conflicting emotions, her duty to her 
father and her mother, to whom she was 
as devotedly attached, and her love for 
Malcolm, to whom she felt they were not 
quite just. She had taken off her dress 
and slipped on a peignoir, and in order 
to distract her mind from anxious thought 
had gone to get a novel she was reading 
from her boudoir. She found an easy, 
chair drawn up temptingly near to a 
small fire in the grate, and sank into it 
with the book unopened in her hand, 
and, woman like, began fondly to men- 
tally retrace what had happened since 
her lover came home from abroad. As 
she did so, she remembered how gladly 
she had gone forth to greet him that day, 
only a fortnight ago, when she set out to 
meet him at the railway station. Sud- 
denly, like a flash, came the recollection 
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of the tramp who sat on the roadside. 
At this moment she raised her eyes from 
the fireplace towards the window, and 
there, gazing at her through the panes of 
it, she beheld the yellow face and the 
peculiar eyes of the sailor. 

Just beneath him was the little table 
on which the Chinese idol stood, and 
while her terror kept her silent, with one 
blow he smashed the window, and thrust- 
ing his arm through it, he caught up the 
image and was gone. With his disap- 
pearance, her courage gave her back her 
voice, and she screamed a succession of 
piercing shrieks, which quickly aroused 
the household, and brought them to her 
room. In afew brief words she explained 
what had happened, and the broken glass 
and empty place on the table were corro- 
borative evidence that the story she told 
was not a dream. 

“But how in the world could he have 
got there?” exclaimed Mr. Marshall, 
“and, my darling, how terribly frightened 
you must have been! ” 

“T] think the mystery of these burglaries 
is explained at last,” said Malcolm. 
“From Hilda’s description the man was 
a Chinaman, and I have no doubt that 
what he has sought ever since I came 
home he has now found, and we shall 
have no more house-breaking. The 
creature was clearly an emissary sent to 
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retrieve the stolen god. They must 
have traced it to me, and probably he 
has been following me about ever since 
I landed in England, hoping to discover 
it. The Chinese can climb like cats, and 
I expect he got on to the roof of the 
conservatory, determining to investigate 
the bedrooms of the establishment, as he 
had already inspected the lower premises, 
and when Hilda brought the light into 
the boudoir, she showed him what he had 
been looking for all this time. You may 
take my word for it, that is the explana- 
tion of the whole thing.” 

And after some consideration, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall came to the conclusion he 
was right, and Freda Birchett was 
summoned to fulfil her friendly duty of 
bridesmaid at an early date. 

The last rays of a tropical sun were 
casting deep shadows along the jungle 
path in the far-off Eastern island where 
our hero’s purloinment of the curio had 
nearly brought about the loss of the lady 
for whom he had done the deed. A 
yellow-robed priest of Buddha came out 
from a limestone cave near by, and pro- 
ceeded with flowers and paper emblems 
to dress the shrine, where, from the hole 
in the rock, once more smiled benignly 
down on him and his fellows in the 
village below, the Chinese idol of the 
triune god. 
























IN THE NURSERY. 


Gracig, aged five, had just recovered 
from measles, when her small brother took 
the same complaint. Upon becoming 
convalescent he was sitting up munching 
a sponge-cake while his sister sat looking 
on. By various means she tried to induce 
him to part with a bit of the dainty, but 
the invalid took no notice. He ate 
steadily on; but just as the last bites 
were disappearing Gracie could stand it 
no longer, and she exclaimed indignantly: 
“Just look at him! He won't give me a 
crumb, and it was me that gave him the 
measles.” 


JEHU’S SARCASM. 


The traffic was more congested than 
usual, and the omnibus pursuing its way 
down Regent Street was striving unsuc- 
cessfully to get in front of a hansom cab. 
Enraged at his non-success the. driver 
called out sarcastically, “ Now then, 
cabby, where do yer think you're driving 
your rabbit hutch to?” The occupant 
of the cab, a meek-eyed curate, put out 
his head to remonstrate, but instantly 
withdrew it on being greeted with, 
“Holloa! are you there, too, bunny ?” 


WHY HE TURNED PALE. 


At a certain shooting range there is 
usually a telephone from the marksman’s 
stand to the target. The marker is thus 
in communication with the shooter, and, 
if care is used, is in no danger. Occa- 
sionally, however, accidents happen like 
the following :-— 

A certain captain was shooting one 
day at a range of a thousand yards. 
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The day was not clear, and it was 
impossible at such a distance to see 
surely, even through a glass, the move- 
ments of the marker. Thinking the 
marker must be ready for him to begin, 
the captain asked through the telephone, 
“Are you all right?” The marker 
replied, “ All right, sir, in a minute.” 

Unluckily, the captain caught the 
“ All right, sir,” but missed the last part 
of the sentence by removing the telephone 
too soon from his ear. He lay down and 
fired a shot. On looking through his tele- 
scope he was horrified to see the marker 
with a perfectly white face staggering 
towards his shelter. Ringing him up on 
the telephone the captain cried, “ What 
has happened? Are you badly hurt!” 

“No, sir ; I’m not hurt,” came the reply; 
“but I had a bucket of whitewash 
between my legs, painting the target, and 
you put a bullet into it and splashed it 
all over my face!” 


THE CAUSE. 


In a village not far from Glasgow an 
old worthy was presented with a cheap 
watch and chain. He was very proud of 
his watch, and he showed it off to every- 
one he met. One day a gentleman of the 
village accosted him with the remark: 
“Well, Hendry, how is your watch 
doing?” 

“No daein’ ava, no daein’ ava.” 

“How is that, Hendry?” exclaimed 
the gentleman. 

Pointing to his well-worn boots, the 
old fellow answered: “Damp feet, ye 
ken ; damp feet.” 

Almost needless to say, he was presented 
with a pair of boots. 
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BLACK VU. WHITE. 


“T say, Snowball, you’ve got a bit of 
black on yer nose.” 

“ Well, yer needn’t grin, old Charcoal, 
you've got a bit o’ white on yourn.” 


SETTLING THE MAGISTRATE. 


An Irish witness was being 
examined upon his knowledge 
of a shooting affair. 

“ Did you see the shot fired ?” 


asked the magistrate. C 


“No, sorr, I only heard it,” 
was the evasive answer. 

“That evidence is not satis- 
factory,” replied the magis- 
trate, sternly; “stand down!” 

The witness proceeded to 
leave the box, and directly his 
back was turned he laughed 
derisively. 

The magistrate, indignant at 
this contempt of court, called 
him back, and asked him how “™~ 
he dared to laugh in court. 

“Did ye see me laugh, yer = 
honour?” queried the offender. 

“No, sir, but I heard you,” was the 
irate reply. 

“That evidence is not satisfactory,” 
said Pat, quietly, with a twinkle in his eye. 

This time everybody laughed except 
the magistrate. 
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REVENGE, 


A youngster rushing into the house 
crying, his mother was naturally anxious 
to know why. “What's the matter, 
Willie?” she asked. “The boy across 
the way hit me,” he replied. “Oh, well, 
I wouldn’t cry for that!” she returned. 
“Show that you can be a little man.” 
“T ain’t crying for that,” he retorted. 
“Then what are you crying for?” “He 
ran into the house before I could get at 
him!” 

QUITE SUPERFLUOUS.. 


A young servant girl from the High- 
lands went to Edinburgh, and on going 
out for the first time after dark, was very 
much taken up with the street electric 
lamps. But on seeing the moon she 
seemed puzzled, and exclaimed: “Oh, 
you have the moon here, too!” 

“Yes,” replied her companion. “Did 
you think the moon shines only in 
Tiree?” 

“’Deed, and I thought perhaps you 
would not be needing it, with all these 
lamps,” was the quick reply. 





FINE ‘FRENZY. 


Minor Poet: “ Where, oh where, Mary 
Jane, can I look for appreciative sym- 
pathy?” 

Mary Jane: “ Well, sir, I always looks 
in the dixtinary for long words.” 
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NOTES. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


INCE writing my last notes winter has 
set in with unusual severity and dis- 
organised traffic all over the United 

Kingdom and a good part of the Con- 
tinent. Unpleasant though it was, the 
experience had yet a redeeming point in 
showing how useful motor cars and 
motor cabs can be when snow lies thick 
upon the ground. In fact, these, includ- 
ing motor omnibuses also, were about 
the only vehicles that could get about 
while the hard snap lasted, and in conse- 
quence raised themselves immensely in 
public opinion. 

Even now, dwellers in London and 
other large cities have a vivid recollec- 
ADis tion 
organised of the 

City. extra- 
ordinary ap- 
pearance of 
the streets, the 
poor horses 
stumbling and 
slipping on 
every road, 
while the few 
carriages and 
vans that were 
able to get 
about could only do so by the help of 
four or-more horses each. Yet the snow 
and ice did not interfere in any way with 
the motor cabs or touring cars, hundreds 
of which were to be seen as usual in City 
and country alike. Indeed, had it not 
been for their assistance we should have 
been in a very bad way, for they rescued 
us from many awkward predicaments, 
while private cars proved a Godsend 
more than once by carrying letters 
rescued from stranded mail vans. 

I was particularly struck, too, during 
a recent trip to Switzerland, with the 

Winter | Wav in which motor cars get 
Touring in about over frozen and snowy 
Switzerland. roads in that country. For 


, several days I had to drive through heavy 


snowstorms and over ice-covered hills 
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miles in length. But, excepting upon one 
occasion when the car began to slide 
backwards over solid ice, we had no 
trouble to speak of, though, of course, 
we had to be very cautious at sharp 
bends and on unprotected mountain 
roads. On the whole, I was quite satis- 
fied after my Swiss tour that if one is 
resourceful and fearless, one can drive a 
car anywhere in winter, excepting when 
the snow lies in drifts two feet or more 
deep. In spite of the snow and very low 
temperature I had a delightful trip, the 
air being remarkably bracing and ex- 
hilarating, enabling us to climb moun- 
tains all day long on foot without being 
fatigued. The 
car, too, 
seemed quite 
happy, pull- 
ing strongly, 
though a little 
hard to start 
in the morn- 
ing. 

Apparently 
English people 
are finding out 
how pleasant 
winter motor- 
ing is, for I met quite a large number in 
Some Draw- France and North Italy, com- 

backs, paratively few, however, 
favouring Switzerland, as there are so 
many absurd restrictions in force there, 
and the populace seem rather bitter 
against motor cars. Everywhere one sees 
warnings such as “Au Pas: Vitesse 5 
kilos: Defense de circuler: Amende 
20 francs,” etc. And so many roads are 
closed to automobilists as to make enter- 
ing a town by night a rather risky pro- 
ceeding, for one frequently does not notice 
the warnings. The result is that inno- 
cent motorists are often caught and fined 
for breaking rules of which they were not 
aware in the slightest degree. 

On the other hand, there is much to 
repay tourists, as the scenery is simply 
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stupendous in places, and more than 
makes up for these drawbacks. There are 
And Com- excellent roads everywhere, 
pensations. even over lofty mountains 
on the tops of which the snow always 
lies, winding backwards and forwards 
as they ascend, and giving one exten- 
sive views of the placid lakes below. 
Then again, living is very cheap if 
one keeps to the smaller hotels, one at 
which I stayed being a fair example of 
many. Situated at Chailly, just above 
Montreux on Lake Geneva, and known 
as the Hotel Mount Brillant, it com- 
mands an ideal view of the lake and the 
Italian mountains beyond. And though 
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those of some of the most graceful and 
notable racing cars of last year, the car 
shown here is not regarded by the manu- 
facturers as anything approaching a 
racing vehicle. At the same time it is 
extremely fast and, what is more im- 
portant, a tip-top hill climber, being in 
addition really silent, and as comfortable 
as any two-seater I know of. The car 
has a well-designed curved metal dash, 
which protects the feet and legs of the 
occupants, as well as throwing the 
wind up at an angle over their heads. 
Owing to the type of gear employed 
in this car, the crude sliding pinions 
are done away with, which means a 





THE NEW IO H.-P. “‘ PEDALS TO PUSH’”’ ADAMS CAR. 


surrounded in winter by snow, it is kept 
delightfully warm by its double windows 
and patent heating system installed in 
every room. The charges are absurdly 
low, only four shillings a day for every- 
thing! Of course as one goes higher, or 
reaches remote districts like Montana or 
the more popular places, prices are con- 
siderably higher, but then one need not 
always stay in them. 
trouble it is quite easy in an expensive 
neighbourhood to find a modest hotel 
which will be just as pleasant to stay in 
while only half as costly. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the latest of the splendid little 10-h.p. 
“Pedalsto Cars manufactured by the 

Push.” Adams Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. Whilst built on lines similar to 


With a little: 


considerable saving in tyres and moving 
parts as the change-speed gear is so 
gentle in operation. 

Judging ‘from the testimony received 
from medical men who have been using 

Popular these cars, it would seem that 

Opinion. the total upkeep expenses of 
the 10-h.p. “ Adams,” including insurance, 
tyres, repairs, depreciation, petrol and oil, 
only amounts to about £50 per annum. 
No pains have been spared to make 
them smooth running, and as finished 
in small details as possible, every portion 
of the chassis showing signs of care and 
skilled designing. Owing to the use of a 
heavy flywheel, the engine is extremely 
easy to start and runs very steadily, 
saving the car from that noxious trans- 
verse vibration one naturally associates 
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with a single The 
complete is £200. 
Small motor cars have been the feature 
of the recent motor shows at London and 
The 10 kup. Paris, and have undoubtedly 
Straker ‘‘caught on” with the 
Squire. crowd. Among the best is 
that made by the well-known firm of 
Straker Squire, Ltd. Formerly known 
as the “Shamrock,” it is to be looked 
upon as merely a smaller but complete 
edition of the ordinary Straker Squire 
cars, as the makers find it better to keep 
to one name. Coming as it does from a 
firm of such reputation, this car is a 
charming little model in every way, and 
can be had either with two or four seats. 
The engine is of 14 h.p., and has four 
cylinders and the usual up-to-date 
fittings, live axle drive, and good 
springs; all of which make it both reli- 
able and comfortable. I recently had the 
pleasure of a trip in the newest model, 
driven by the editor of a well-known 
legal journal, who expressed himself 
delighted with its ease of control and 
good construction. And since then I have 
had further opportunities of extending 
my experience with it, and am more 
impressed than ever with its value. 
An inventioa which is just what 
motorists want has recently been brought 
ANew to light. Known as _ the 
Inspection ‘Float Inspection Lamp,” it 
Lamp. is contained in a small 
artistic case with a lens in front. Inside 
is a battery, made on a new principle, 
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which is the secret of the invention, and 
hermetically sealed. When one wishes to 
use it, all one has to do is to turn the 
box upside down, in which position it 
can be carried easily by a strap. This 
sets the battery in action and the lamp 
gives off a bright electric light which 
lasts for twelve hours at least when con- 
tinuously used, and for several weeks 
under ordinary conditions. By means 
of a cable one can use another lamp 
which can be attached to one’s coat or 
any part of the car at will. Thus one 
can read comfortably when travelling in 
car or train, or inspect a car’s mechanism 
with the greatest ease. 

Quite a number of followers of hounds 
nowadays make good use of cars in 
Hunting en getting tc and from the meet, 
Automobile. and the convenience offered 
by this method is very much appreciated 
after a hard day’s hunting, for the tired 
sportsman merely hands his mount to a 
groom and returns home by car. A 
letter received by the Deasy Company 
from Major Kenneth Combe, R.H.A., is 
interesting in this connection. Among 
other things this gentleman remarks: 
*«My car is much admired by others, and 
they have good opportunities of seeing it 
when I drive to the various hound meets 
about ; it is then that a silent car is 
appreciated. I have now driven my car 
2,000 miles, and am more than pleased 
with its performance—she is very quiet, 
and the engine brake is a_ grand 
innovation.” 
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THE NECKLACE. 
From the painting by Paul Hoeckler 





